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In this grimmest of all wars the British Government has not 
only exempted ordained ministers of all Churches from military 
service, but has included theological students in the list of 
Reserved Occupations. This latter announcement took us by 
surprise in Scotland where no such claim had been made, and 
in some Church quarters it has not been welcome. The re- 
action of that formidable person, the Man in the Street, is 
feared. Whatever may be the effect on the sactical position of 
the ministry in the community at large, the theologian cannot 
but admit the essential rightness of a decision that places 
theology along with medicine, chemistry and engineering 
among studies of national importance. Not of course that we 
have much to contribute to the prosecution of the war. It is 
not our business to keep up the morale of the people, except 
in so far as we can defend a cause that we conscientiously 
believe to be just. Our immediate task is to keep alive a spirit 
that may make possible a just, non-vindictive and, if God will, 
an enduring peace. But beyond that, inasmuch as war is the 
outcome of human sin, it is our business, as it is the business 
of no one else, to seek out and declare the Will of God for a 
Christian ordering of the whole of man’s life. The theological 
question of the hour, nay of our generation, is What is God’s 
Will for Fallen Man His creature, individually and collectively, 
both here and hereafter. 

It is widely recognized that this question is now quite 
central for theology. The Gifford Lectures on “ Human 
~ Nature and Human Destiny ” recently delivered in Edinburgh 

by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr drew unparalleled audiences. 
The most important theological enterprise of our time was that 
which culminated in the Oxford Conference on Church Com- 


munity and State, 1937, after three years of intense preparation 
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participated in by more than three hundred of the ablest minds 
representing the most diverse Churches and traditions. And. 
now such leading men of letters as Mr. Middleton Murry 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot are adding their contributions and attract- 
ing the interest of the circles which listen to them on the ground 
of their literary eminence. 

It has been remarked, often in no friendly spirit, that 
there has been so far no important contribution from the 
Reformed side to this question, and that, while Thomas Aquinas 
has his exponents and adapters, John Calvin has none. We may 
claim that this reproach has been rolled away since the publica- 
tion of Brunner’s brilliant work The Divine Imperative. 
There are reasons for our comparative neglect of the subject. 
Continental Calvinism has been compelled by unhappy circum- 
stances to go back to the attitude of the Early Church which 
had but little interest in “the World” and no sense of 
responsibility for it. Even St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei is 
disappointing here, for, in spite of the great utterance “‘ With- 
out justice what are kingdoms but big robber-bands?”’ there 
is no real interest in the problem of a just society or a Christian 
Respublica. On the other hand, British and American Calvinism 
has been content complacently to claim modern liberty and 
democracy as the fine social fruits of Calvinism, or, overawed 
by the false charge that Calvin was the parent of Capitalism, 
has sought compensation through the popular appeal of a 
Social Gospel, of a Kingdom of God on earth to be achieved 
by man’s idealism and endeavour. Now it is quite clear that 
a separation between the Church and the World is no longer 
a possibility. Augustine indeed recognized that, already in his 
time, they were inextricably “‘ mixed”’ together but he failed 
to realize at all adequately the implications of the mixture. We 
are bound to take account of them to-day and cannot shake off 
responsibility for the Respublica. At the same time it is equally 
clear that we cannot identify any human scheme of social 
righteousness with the Kingdom of God. A supernatural or 
better an eschatological outlook is an essential element of any 
Christian social doctrine worthy of the name. 

The need for a “ theology” of human life, society and 
culture is therefore clamant, supported of course by an actual 
Christian life society and culture to illustrate theory by practice. 
In supplying the former the Thomists have had a long start of 
the Calvinists, and have created the impression that their Doctor 
has said the last word on the matter. But they have to face the 
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difficulty that society has long outgrown the forms of its agri- 
cultural and feudal stage. They hanker after a return to simpler 
conditions of life, decry the complexities of an urban industrial 
and commercial age and idealize “‘ the peasantry”. But even 
if such a simplification were desirable, nothing short of a 
devastation comparable to the barbarian invasions of the Roman 
Empire could effect it. This fact alone suggests the suspicion 
that Thomas after all does not offer the complete solution of 
our modern problems. Calvin at least confronted political, 
social and economic problems more like our own. His influence 
was admittedly more effective, more lasting and more conspicu- 
ous’ in politics than in these other spheres. ‘‘ Calvin led the 
revolt of the Reformation Church against the Reformation 
State ” and so opened the way to political liberty. Nevertheless, 
it should not be forgotten that he taught also the subservience 
of social and economic life to the Christian Law. However 
much they differ on many points, here Calvin and Thomas 
are at one. 

It is indeed absurd to expect either Calvin or Thomas to 
solve the problems raised for Christianity by modern society. 
Each bore his witness to his own time and in the midst of 
temporary circumstances. Society moved on its own way in 
spite of them, and has prepared for us a situation harder than 
anything that either could have foreseen. But the principle 
that God is Sovereign over all man’s life and interests, 
individual and communal, remains unchanged for us to apply 
in thought and action. Perhaps the most important thing that 
any lover of the Calvinist Revival could do in 1940 would be 
to devote himself to fill up this gap in our literature, by 
individual or by group study. We shall have to cast away 
much of our complacency and facile sentiment, and to pass 
drastic criticism on much of our practice if we are to present 
to our generation a picture of The Respublica Christiana which 
will have sufficient reality and relevance to be felt as a challenge, 
at least if nothing more. This is the witness which the world 
needs from us to-day. If the State includes ours among the 
Reserved Occupations in war-time, is this not an indication of 
some readiness to listen to our witness? 

We earnestly appeal to our subscribers to continue their 
help, and secure additional helpers to enable us to bear our 
own witness during the difficult times that lie before us. 


THE VOICE OF GOD 


I 


Tue forcible article by Dr. Kolfhaus in the August number 
of the Evangelical Quarterly provokes the question, is there not 
a grave omission in many discussions on Natural Religiousness 
and the Cognition of God? The discussions revolve round 
an ellipse of which the foci are God discovered for himself 
by man, and God revealed by Himself. These two are 
regarded as mutually contradictory, positive and negative 
poles. And the one is called Natural Religion and the other 
Divine Revelation. But is that the proper way to state the case? 
Is there not a begging of the question there? Is there not a 
previous question to be considered, namely, has God given 
man a natural capacity to hear His voice when He s 

and however He speaks? Our Lord says, “‘ He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear.” That is not meant to imply that some have 
no ears. It is irony. It means that men have the capacity 
to hear, but too often, alas, they do not use it. 

It may, of course, be contended that man has no such 
natural capacity, or that it has been destroyed by sin. If he has 
no capacity to hear the Voice of God, then the whole possi- 
bility of religion at all is ruled out. There can be no such thing 
in any man. If it is destroyed by sin, again, how can the voice of 
God be heard? God is left with nothing in man on which to 
work. He has no entrance to the soul. He cannot reveal Himself. 
Do these results not force us back to the position that there is 
a capacity in man for hearing God’s voice and recognizing 
Him? It may be neglected. It may be distorted. It may be 
very rudimentary. It may put the most mistaken interpretation 
on what it hears. It may turn a deaf ear. But the capacity 
is there, or the very idea of religion would never have arisen 
in men’s minds. What is essential to hearing God’s voice is 
part of human nature, no matter how God speaks, no matter 
what means He takes to arrest men’s attention and reveal 
Himself to them. There is room for Natural Religion, a capacity 
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for hearing God’s voice, still more for Religion taught by special 
Divine Revelation. 

There is no need then to set up an alternative of God as 
a discovery of man through nature or conscience, and God as 
His own Revealer. With the capacity to hear God where He 
speaks to one of the elements in human nature, it is beside the 
question to dogmatize as to the way in which God must speak. 
His voice may come in a variety of ways. It is audible in Nature. 
It is articulate in Christ. It is emphatic in the Cross. There is a 
danger in stating the case in this way. It might seem to suggest 
that it was by gradually moving along this line that men at last 
arrives at a full-orbed knowledge of God and His Voice. But 
it is far from that. The order of progress may be the very 
reverse. The Voice speaking in nature may only be recognized 
as God's Voice when the heart has heard Him speak through the 
lips of Christ. Nay, it may only be after a soul has been awakened 
to its desperate need and has heard the prayer from the Cross, 
Father, forgive them for they know not what they do, that it 
realizes that He who hung there was none other than the very 
Word that was God. To speak of the Voice of God under the 
three terms I have used is simply a useful means of summarizing 
ways in which God speaks and reveals Himself to men. 

God’s voice is audible in Nature. By Nature is meant the 
world and all that it contains, animate and inanimate and its 
history through all time. It includes all that is covered by 
Science and History, be it man or the brutes, the sea or the sky, 
the record of the ages, the annals of a nation, the story of a single 
life. In all or any of thess in their origin and progress and con- 
stitution God can be heard to speak, His voice can be detected. 

The quick ear of an innocent child can detect it. Listen to 


. little Paul Dombey: 


“ What are the wild waves saying, Sister, the whole day long, 
That ever amidst our playing I hear but their low, lone song?” 


He will be satisfied with no trite commonplace reply. There is 
more in it than the boom of the waves in ocean caves or the 
rattle of shingle in the backwash: 


“Tis the voice of the Great Creator that speaks to the heart alone.” 


If innocence hears it, so does the awakened conscience. 
The story of Adam and Eve tells the same tale in tragic terms. 
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Treat the story how you will, as actual history or as a vivid account 
of the effect of the stern voice of conscience heard by a soul — 
awakened by its sin to a first sense of accountability, as never 
before it hears the Voice of God. There is not a child, there is 
not a man or woman whose memory of childhood does not recall 
a similar experience. It is the day when conscience began to 
challenge. Wrong has been done. Nobody knows. It was 
all right through the day, but at night, in the dark sleep would 
not come. Every noise startled. Was it God come to judgement. 
It is Adam and Eve over again. ‘‘ Adam, where art thou?” 
They heard the Voice of God as He walked in the garden in 
the cool of the day. “I heard Thy voice and I was afraid, and 
I hid myself in the trees of the garden because I was naked.” 
Naked! All things are naked and open in the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. 

It is no uncommon figure of speech to call the thunder 
God’s Voice, and also the instinctive utterance from within of 
a reponse to the moral law in the voice of conscience. These 
two are brought vividly together in the great event at Sinai. 
The two voices are combined, and the roar of the thunder is 
the deep diapason of heaven’s orchestra to the declamation of 
the ten words. But all through the world of men and things God 
is seeking to express Himself in language to which men will 
listen and which they will understand. He would have them 
hear His Voice, not only in catastrophies of physical nature or 
tragic events, in the lives of men or nations, but in their orderly 
progress and accustomed course. God speaks in that mysterious 
bond that holds together and assunder the whole world of stars, 
in the flow of rivers, the wash of the tides, the formation of rocks, 
the basalts and crystals, the sandstone, the clay and the coal, 
in the orderly succession of the seasons, the growth of the corn 
and the trees, the lives of ants and elephants. God speaks in 
the mystic fatalism of the East, the inventiveness and enterprise 
of the West, the Greek’s love of art, the Roman’s respect for 
law, the Hebrew’s consciousness of the Eternal and the Holy 
God speaks in the fate of empires, their growth, their expansion, 
their transformations, and decay. He speaks in the incidents 
of daily life—toil, comfort, home delights, sickness, health. 
All these are words, words of God, in which men can hear His 
Voice, if they will. 

What right has anyone to say so? Is that not the meaning 
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of the Bible account of the origin of them all? Waiving all 
other questions, there is an answer there, which you get nowhere 
else, to one of the most mysterious problems that men ever try 
to investigate, namely, what is matter, what are things? Stripped 
of what is accidental, non-essential, mere attributes, what is the 
reality at the back of them? It is the old question of the School- 
men, Nominalists and Realists. It has its modern equivalents. 
What are things? In the light of Genesis isn’t the truest answer, 
they are Words of God. What is light? Something God said. 
“God said, let there be light and there was light.” That is 
the essence of all reality, the stuff of stuff, as it has been called. 
Things are God’s words. What He says, is. 

God’s Voice is always a word, never a mere sound. God 
always talks sense, if only we knew the meaning. And what is 
the meaning of all God says by the Voice of Science and the Voice 
of History, by the world of nature and the life of man? It is that 
the world is not a chaos but a cosmos. It is not a scene of con- 
fusion and caprice, but is governed by principles that are 
rational and moral. Intelligence is supreme there and a Holy 
Will. If men can be judged by their words, so can God; and our 
judgement of Him by all He has said in the creation and con- 
tinuance of His world, in the thoughts and affections and 
consciences of men, and the experiences of life through which 
they pass, is that God is wise and God is righteous—that above 
all. We can see He loves what is beautiful and revels in it. We 
can see that He delights in strong effects and delicate suggestions. 
We can see His love of the magnificent and the strong, but 
equally fragile and the clinging and the tender. He delights in 
the play of fancy and imagination, the grotesque and the 
humorous. His voice is sometimes like a shout of laughter, and 
. again it is a whisper of delight. All that is there with sympathy 
for suffering, a voice as soothing as the hand of nature is kindly 
in healing the rude rents of titanic force. But above all else this 
is plain from God’s own voice that all His work is orderly, 
purposeful and intelligent, and all subordinate to the accom- 
plishment of what is holy and good. All that is in Nature. All 
that is in History. It is what God’s Voice is saying there. Men 
may hear it, if they will. 
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II 
Wuat 1s AupisLte 1n Nature 1s ARTICULATE IN CHRIST 


Christ, as the Revealer of God, is the interpreter of Nature 
and of man. I pass at once to Christ, without dwelling on what 
God has said by the lawgivers, historians, psalmists and prophets 
of the Old Testament through whom God spoke to Israel, and 
through Israel to all mankind. I do this, not because they are 
to be held in small esteem, nor to belittle the value of the Old 
Testament Revelation. But I remember the words of the dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus. “ Did not our hearts burn within 
us as He opened to us the scriptures.” The Old Testament 
derives its interest and significance for Christians from Christ. 
It is very doubtful if its books would ever have reached the 
West or have been more than the sacred treasure of a single 
people, if it had not been for Christ. It is in Christ that the 
words of Old Testament scripture get that volume, distinctness 
and significance that lends them more than half their force. 
It is with them as it is with God’s words in nature. They are 
like nouns. But what makes the sentence? What makes the 
nouns move? It is the verb. And Christ is the Verbum Dei, 
God’s Verb, God’s Word that gives life and makes things move 
and tell their story in terms about which men can make no 
mistake. 

In the prologue to John’s Gospel, Christ is always spoken 
of as the Word. What is the reason why that description of 
Christ ceases so abruptly in that gospel and is so seldom used— 
if at all in exactly the same way—anywhere else in the New 
Testament? It seems so suitable that whole theologies have 
arisen round the logos doctrine. Harnack’s explanation is 
probably correct. The Gospel according to John as a whole is 
an argument to prove that Jesus is the Son of God. It is an 
argument addressed to thinking minds. In the introduction 
the author seeks for some common ground with those to whom he 
writes from which to start. That he found in the prevalent idea 
of the Word of God. Greek philosophers and Jewish thinkers 
alike believed in the existence from all eternity of the Divine 
Word. They would have said what John says in the first verse: 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God.” John says I am at one with you there. 
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But what I want to add to all that is this: We Christians have 
found all that incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld His glory, 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. He makes perfectly explicit what we have dimly discerned 
from listening to the music of the spheres and the record of the 
ages. God is there. It is God’s voice we hear, the voice of infinite 
wisdom and absolute holiness. In him the voice becomes 
perfectly articulate and we know exactly what God means. 
Having reached this it is no longer necessary to speak vaguely 
about the Word. The term can be dropped. The name of Jesus 
covers it all. Jesus explains the Logos, not the Logos Jesus. 

What, then, is His articulate utterance? What does the 
Voice of God say through the lips and life of Jesus Christ? 
Just what nature had said, but which, since sin entered, men 
failed to understand. Before Christ came, and since those 
whenever they ignore Christ and attend only to nature men 
constantly fail to understand nature or hear God’s Voice there at 
all. Christ proclaims anew the supremacy of rational and 
moral principles in the universe. He proclaims the kingdom, the 
rule of God, and He says that the only things which can live and 
stand are what is reasonable and what is right. He says that God 
is supremely anxious about men’s well being, and that their only 
well being is in loyal dependence upon His truthfulness and 
obedience to His law. It was on the moral side that sin wrought 
most serious havoc and in consequence nature seemed to speak 
least distinctly. It was there that men had chiefly grown deaf — 
to the Voice of God. So while for instance all Christ’s parables 
are just a repetition of nature’s story of the reign of law and 
intelligence through all God’s world, what He speaks out most 
- clearly and full is the holiness of God. He corrects the distorted 
judgements of right and wrong, and restores the peremptoriness 
of the voice of conscience. As the shipmaster, ere he sails, 
must adjust his compasses so if the soul is to steer a straight course 
through the sea of life, conscience must be adjusted to the 
standard of Christ. 

In Christ we hear what holiness is. It is not formality. It 
is not legality. It is an affair of the heart and life finding expres- 
sion in the forms and laws. It is not so much a question cf 
conduct as of character; only of the body because the body is 
the instrument of the soul. All this Christ’s life and lips said with 
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a distinctness and a force that had only its feeble echo and 
parallel in the voice of conscience. It corrects conscience. | 
Conscience, always mindful of its office to call men to the pursuit 
of the right and to condemn the wrong, had yet in many minds 
and among many peoples made strange mistakes as to what 
is right and what is wrong. Christ corrects conscience, makes it 
speak again with its original accuracy, or Himself takes its place, 
till it has learnt again aright. 

But when God speaks in Christ not only does His mind 
and will gain for us in distinctness and force. Not only do things 
that were vague and doubtful become plain. Not only do we 
cease to doubt if there be a mind behind the universe and a 
holy will controlling its often unruly movements. But there is 
a tone imparted into the utterance that brings out a glorious, 
unnoticed, unsuspected fact. Nay lest there should be any 
mistake as to the meaning of the tone, it is definitely explained, 
and its meaning is God is love. That was always hinted at, but 
men did not take it up. So God said it plainly in the gift of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. That is the point at which the revelation of 
God in Christ most clearly and definitely transcends utterance by 
every other mouthpiece by which God has spoken. The Son 
reveals the Father. He affirms it. He argues for it. He illustrates 
it. He is Himself the living utterance and proof of it. Why is 
He here in this world at all but just because “‘ God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
So in Christ we reach this: “‘ The Voice that speaks in thunder 
says, sinner, I am thine.” 


Ill 


Tuis THAT 18 ARTICULATE IN CHRIST BECOMES 
Empunatic 1n His Cross 


Emphasis is, of course, putting stress on a particular 
word or thought in some way which will fix it on the listener’s 
attention as deserving and requiring chief attention. What 
makes the difference between a good speaker and a poor one? 
It is his use of emphasis. ‘The good speaker knows how to use 
its various forms. He may raise his voice, or sink it to whisper, 
or having spoken firmly come to a dead pause and give the 
emphasis of silence. 
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God is an orator. It is worth while to study the inflections 
of His Voice. If ever there was emphasis in it, the emphasis of 
commanding vehemence, followed sharply by the emphasis of 
dead silence and then stealing through that the impressive 
whisper, it was effected by the Cross. In that God speaks more 
strongly than in anything else in the universe. There Christ’s 
revelation rose to a climax of utterance. That was the Selah— 
the Pause, calling men to stop and think—in the Divine Psalm 
of Life. It threw all the force that God could give upon the facts 
which He had constantly declared but which men persistently 
refused to notice. Ay, against which they had steadily set them- 
selves and shut their ears against, until mother nature nor 
conscience nor the sweet voice of Christ could make them hear. 
So here is God’s ultimatum, given with startling force. 

What are the things which the Voice of God says by the 
Cross and which from it we learn are the most momentous 
concerns in the universe? First and foremost there is this, the 
utter hatefulness of sin. Take it how you will, that is in the way 
fore front. It is the Son of God that is dying there. He is dying 
a cruel and shameful death at the hands of men, after living 
amongst them not only blamelessly innocent and inoffensive, 
but living a life packed full of active benevolence and generosity 
and courage. If you ask why He met His death, you find it 
very difficult to understand. It is a triumph of unreason. But it 
is a revelation of the depth of wickedness in the heart of man; 
it is the outcome of the fact that He ignored the prejudices, _ 
exposed the hypocrises, crossed the selfish interests, thwarted 
the schemes of wily, self-seeking men. That was too much for 
them. They hated Him for His very goodness, and they stuck 
at nothing to get Him out of their way. That is sin, says the 
‘Voice of God. That is the possible issue of every germ of it, 
“which thing I hate”. If men have any doubt of God’s hatred of 
sin, the Cross dispels it. For Son of God though Christ was, 
yet identified as He was with this criminal race, implicated 
as their representative in their sin, it could not escape its curse. 
Even He must die and die He did. As He lay these three days 
in the grave, no Voice of God was heard, only the terrible 
emphasis of silence and suspense, seceding the appalling fact of 
God’s hatred of sin deeper and deeper into the consciences of men. 

But is that all? Is that the last word? Is there nothing else 
in the emphasis of the Cross? What do the hearts of men say? 
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Is that all it says to real lovers of Christ, His followers? Is that 
all the conscience of an anxious soul discovers there? Is that 
enough for the startled sinner? When the silence was broken by 
the Resurrection, here is the Voice men heard coming in deep, 
full volume from the Cross, ‘‘ God commendeth His love toward . 
us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” As 
emphatic as the condemnation of sin is the proclamation of pardon 
by the Cross. It tells as strongly that there is forgiveness with 
God. He made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him. The Cross 
tells of God’s way of mercy and salvation. It brings out in the 
strongest possible way that God willeth not the death of the 
sinner, but rather that he should turn unto Him and live. It 
declares in deeds that are stronger than words, in deeds that are 
so strong just because they have that inherent reality which 
belongs to words of God, that there is nothing that God will not 
do, no sacrifice He will spare in order to reclaim and rescue 
men, and deliver them from the curse of their own folly and sin. 
Sin and salvation from sin: these are God’s two most solemn 
utterances. These are the two words which He forces on the 
ears of an unwilling, listless, inattentive world by the terrible 
emphasis of the death of His Son on the tree. And He speaks 
them not only that men may know, but that they may learn 
them and turn what He has said to account. 

If the laws of God to Israel recorded in the Pentateuch 
are carefully read, they are found to have a constantly recurring 
condition attached to them. If the blessings God offers are to be 
enjoyed it depends on this—“‘f ye will diligently hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord and obey.” The one hope of welfare for time 
and for eternity is to keep the ears open for God’s voice and obey 
Him implicitly, carry out His commands to the letter. That is 
faith in God—believing what He says and that He means what 
He says. It means being well assured that the world of men and 
things is in God’s hands; that He is supreme—“ the Lord 
reigneth ”’; that He loves righteousness and hates iniquity, that 
He is anxious and able to pardon the penitent; that He is 
willing to save to the uttermost all that come unto Him by 
Christ; but there is no other name whereby we can be saved save 
that of His only beloved son, Jesus Christ. That is God’s 
ultimatum, His final condition of peace. It is for men humbly 
to stake their lives on that. 
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Here is the overpowering reason for that. We have heard 
God’s voice in Nature, in Christ, in the Cross, and its message 
is constantly ringing in our ears. We must hear His Voice again 
at the day of Judgement. What it will say then depends on what 
attention has been given to it here. It will demand a reckoning. 
Like Adam and Eve in the Garden men must give an account. 
Hedging will be useless. Just as little as in Eden will the 
densest thickets hide from God’s eyes, rocks and mountains 
falling will not cover from His glance. It will be no use to try 
to shift blame to wife or husband, neglectful parents or seducing 
friends, no use to attempt to escape among the crowd. Only 
one plea will prevail, the voice of the Great Intercessor, if by 
faith he has been secured. Then the Voice will not be a voice of 
doom, but of welcome home. So while yet there is time the wise 
man will listen to God’s gracious voice, saying, ‘‘ Hear, and your 
souls shall live.” 

~ Rospert J. Drummonp. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE ANALOGY OF THE FAITH 


I 


Tue authority which was attributed to the Bible by the first 
Reformers, especially the Calvinistic Reformers, is too well 
known to need emphasis. It is frequently suggested that they 
would not have taken this position had they really appreciated 
its difficulties. Even so judicious and well-informed a historian 
as Professor G. D. Henderson has said that among the framers 
of the Scots Confession of Faith of 1 560, “‘ the proof-text method 
of using the Bible was assumed without discussion, and every 
doctrinal statement was held to be established by references in 
connection with which no attention was necessarily paid to context 
or relevancy, or which involved irresponsible allegorizing”.* 

Certainly these evils existed at the time of the Reformation. 
But the Reformers were not so blind to them, or so incapable of 
finding and using means to counteract them, as this quotation 
would suggest. They were certainly fully aware of the dangers 
of the “ proof-text method”, being frequently reminded by 
their Roman Catholic opponents that they, too, accepted the 
Bible, but interpreted its statements differently. They were 
forced to provide a definite principle of Scripture interpretation, 
and to do this without at the same time denying the supreme 
authority of the Bible by placing it at the mercy of its “ inter- 
preters ”. They had to find a principle of interpretation which, 
while being a real guide, was in no way imposed upon the 
Bible from outside. 

Their way of doing this was to say that the only authori- 
tative interpreter of the Scriptures was the same Spirit by whose 
inspiration they were written. ‘“‘ The interpretation (of Scripture) 
we confesse, neither appartaines to private nor publick persone, 
neither zit to ony Kirk . . ., bot appertaines to the Spirite of 
God, be the quhilk also the Scripture was written.”? This 
principle had both a subjective and an objective application. 
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Subjectively, it meant that the Scriptures could only be under- 
stood by faith, which only the Holy Spirit could awaken in men. 
Last century F. D. Maurice attacked those representatives of 
Protestant orthodoxy who taught that the men who wrote the 
Bible were “ inspired” by God in a sense in which no other 
men were, his own position being that faithful readers of 
Scripture are “ inspired ” in exactly the same way as its writers.? 
The Reformers certainly believed in a unique kind of inspiration 
in the “ penmen of the Lord ”’, and were sometimes rash enough 
to try to define it; but they also supported Maurice’s view in so 
far as they held consistently to this doctrine that the Scriptures 
are interpreted by the same Spirit by which they were written. 
This interior witness of the Spirit was not conceived, 
however, at all events at first, as merely a species of strange 
individual psychological illumination. The work of the Spirit 
in Christian men was, fundamentally, to bring them into a 
certain “‘ situation ”—to place them, as it were, within the Bible, 
so that God’s speech in the Bible to His people was really 
addressed to them. This was sometimes expressed by saying 
that God’s Word in the Bible was addressed to the Church, and 
it was consequently in the Church, and as members of it, and not 
as individuals, that men really heard and understood His Word 
as His Word. John Wemyss, for example, writing in 1633, 
describes the Scriptures as “the ordinary way whereby God 
reveals himselfe to his people”.* Robert Fleming, in his Fulfilling 
of the Scripture, says that in times of distress we should seek to 
“know what the Scripture speaketh to the church ”’.® 
Very similar statements have been made in the present 

day by Karl Barth, particularly in his Credo. He says, for 
example, that the subject of the act of faith expressed in the 
" Apostles’ Creed “‘ is the Church, and therefore not the individual 
as such nor in virtue of any human or even divine mark of 
individuality, but the individual solely in virtue of his bearing 
the mark of membership of the Church”. He also says of the 
Lordship of Christ that it “is no private intercourse between 
Christ and individual believers, but the rule of Christ in his 
Church’. This “ situational ” view of the state of being “ in 
the Spirit” and of reading the Bible “ in faith” was no doubt 

1F. D. Maurice, Theological Essays ; Essay XIII. 

he Fulfling of the reprint), p. x. 

«Karl Barth, Credo, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 
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largely responsible for the emphatic assertion by the Reformers 
of the right and duty of infant baptism. Such baptism is God’s 
appointed sign that even from our infancy we have been in a 
“situation” in which His Word is spoken to us. Says the 
Covenanter Samuel Rutherford, “ It is a mercy to be born in . 
Zion.” Barth also emphasizes the i importance of infant baptism 
in this context. 

This does not mean a concession to the view that the 
Church is the interpreter of Holy Writ. It is certainly to 
the Church that the Bible speaks, but note that it speaks #0 the 
Church. The Word of God in Scripture is not an element 
within the Church’s life over which the Church has control, but 
speaks judgment and mercy # the Church from its own inde- 
pendent position. The Church, if she is faithful, will rather see 
herself “‘ within” the Bible, as the “ people of God” about 
which the Bible speaks and to which God’s Word comes in the 
Biblical “ situation”. As Karl Barth expresses it, to read aright 
the “‘ two-fold history ” in the Bible—the history of the people 
of God, and the history of the Coming of this people’s Messiah 
—one must “ participate in it oneself’, and see it as one’s own 
history, as a story about oneself.* This is what the internal 
witness of the Spirit “‘ by which the Scripture itself was written ” 
enables us to do. 


II 


This interpretation of the Bible by its own Author has also, 
however, an objective sense. It means, quite simply, that what 
God says to us in one part of the Bible is to be interpreted by 
what He says in another. In reply to Queen Mary’s challenge, 
“ Ye interprete the Scripturis in one maner, and thei interprete in 
ane other; Whome shall I beleve? And who shalbe judge? ”, 
John Knox said, “‘ The Word of God is plane in the self; and yf 
thair appear any obscuritie in one place, the Holy Ghost, whiche 
is never contrariouse to him self, explanes the same more clearlie 
in other places.” The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England similarly state, not only that “it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s Word 
written”, but also that it may not “‘so expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to another ”. This “ conferring ”, 


1 Samuel Rutherford, The Covenant of Li Tene P. 79- 
® Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of Cod p- 17 

* Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God the Service of God, p. 67. 
4The Works of Fokn Know Lang's Edition, vol. II, p. 284. 
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“collation” or comparison of Scripture with Scripture was 
what the Reformers understood by the “ analogy of the faith ” 
by which St. Paul says all “ prophecy ” in the Church is to be 
tested. 

This did not merely mean a strained attempt to reconcile 
conflicting passages in Holy Writ. More often than not it 
meant precisely that attention to immediate context which the 
Reformers are accused of having failed to exercise. Knox’s 
“Treatise on Predestination ”, written in answer to an Ana- 
baptist pamphlet, time after time refers “‘ proof-texts ” quoted 
by his adversary to their immediate context. Robert Bruce, in a 
sermon preached in 1589, says that it is essential to the sound 
interpretation of Scripture passages to ascertain ‘‘ what relation 
they have to the things that go before, and how they are fastened 
with the things that follow”. Very much later, in an “ Essay 
on the Nature of Faith” written at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Halyburton thus answers an 
attempt of M. le Clark to prove from a text in Corinthians 
that Paul’s preaching claimed assent purely on the grounds 
of the miracles accompanying it: “ If the author had followed 
the old approved interpreter of scripture, I mean the scripture 
itself, and had looked into the foregoing verse and context, he 
had given us a more genuine account.’* The attention of the 
Reformers to immediate context cannot be better attested than 
by the advice given in the First Buke of Discipline regarding the 
reading of the Bible in Church: “‘ We thinke it most expedient 
that the Scripture be read in Order; that is, that some one Book 
of the Old or New Testament be begun and orderly read to the 
end; and the same we judge of Preaching, where the Minister 
for the most part remaines in one Place; for this Skipping and 
Divagation from Place to Place of Scripture, be it in reading, 
or be it in preaching, we judge not so profitable to edifie the 
Kirk, as the continuall following of one Text.”’* 

Knox’s own “ proof-texts” for his doctrines are seldom 
isolated verses—he expounds chapters, stories, whole books in 
support of his argument, sometimes even summarizing the entire 
Bible as his “ proof-text”. Thus in the early pages of the 
“ Treatise on Predestination ” he runs rapidly through the history 


of God’ s people from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham to 


> Bruce's Sermons and Life ‘odrow Society), p. 376. 
2H. Deism 
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Christ, and from the time of Christ to the “‘ last days ” described 
in the Apocalypse. A very similar course is followed in the 
“Treatise on Justification” of his friend Henry Balnaves. 
One is reminded here of the remark of a modern Anglican when 
asked for ‘‘ proofs ” of the Resurrection—“As a common person, ~ 
when I am asked Bible authority, for anything worth talking 
about, I learnt from Maurice to quote, ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth’, down to ‘even so, Come, 
Lord Jesus’, and every single verse betwixt and between.”? 
The early Scots plainly recognized that beside the immediate 
context of a Biblical passage there was also a larger context by 
which it had to be interpreted. in the form of a general “ drift” 
of the Bible as a whole. The Scots Confession thus speaks of 
“that quhilk the halie Ghaist uniformelie speakes within the 
body of the Scriptures.’’* Knox’s descendant, John Witherspoon, 
who left Scotland in 1768 to become the sixth President of 
Princeton College, makes use of this conception when, after 
giving a number of texts in support of the doctrine of original 
sin, he adds, “ Let me observe to you that in this, as in most 
subjects, the general strain of the Scripture is fully as convincing 
as particular passages.’’* 

“ Collations ”’ of particular passages widely separated may 
also be far from arbitrary. The Old Testament prophets, 
for example, delivered what they had to deliver in particular 
historical situations, which a reference to the historical books 
of the Bible will help us to understand. Their teaching was also 
often based more or less directly on the Pentateuch. Some 
interesting comments on this fact are to be found in the curious 
Christian Synagogue, of John Wemyss. “‘ The Jewes,”’ he writes, 
“usually conferred Scripture with Scripture. When they read 
Moyses Law, they read so much of the Prophets answering to the 
Law. . . . The occasion why they joyned these parts of the 
Prophets, with these of the Law, was this; when they were 
under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, he polluted the 
Temple, tooke away Circumcision, and forbad the reading of 
Moyses Law under paine of death; therefore they called him 
Antiochus haraschi, Antiochus the wicked. Now least they should 
altogether want the reading of Moyses Law, they made choice 
of certaine parts of the Prophets, most answerable to the parts 


1H. H. Kelly, The Gospel of God, p. 126. 
® Scots Confession, Henderson's Edition, p. 77- 
* The Works of ohn Witherspoon, vol. viii, p. 125. 
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of the Law which they read before. As for this place, Gen. 1. 1. 
In the beginning God created heaven and earth, they made choice 
of the Prophet Esay 42. 5. So saith the Lord, Creator of the 
heaven and earth, and they read to the eleventh verse of the 
fortie three Chapter, which hath this marginall note upon it, 
Gnad kan, huc usque, thus farre.’” 


III 


Particularly recommended by the Reformers was the 

“ Collation ” of the New Testament with the Old. In a “ Letter 

of ‘Wholesome Counsel” on the subject of Bible reading, 
Knox says, “I wolde, in readyng the Scripture, ye shold joyne 

some bokes of the Olde and some of the New Testament togeder, 

as Genesis and one of the Evangelists, Exodus wyth another, and 

so forth; . . . for it shal greatly comforte yow to heire that 

harmony and weill-tuned song of the Holie Sprite spiking in 

oure fatheris frome the begynnyng. It shall confirme yow in 

theis dangerous and perilous dayes to behold the face of Chryst 

Jesus his loving spous and church, frome Abell to him selfe, 

and frome him solf, to thys day, in all ages to be one.”* Unques- 

tionably the New Testament itself invites this procedure from its 

first page to its last—from its lists of the Jewish ancestors of the 

Messiah Whom they awaited, to its picture of the “ New 

Jerusalem ’’. Christianity—faith in Jesus as the Christ, the 

Messiah—surely stands or falls with the legitimacy of this 

“collation”. And how much better do we understand the New 

Testament when we cultivate the habit of looking up the original 

contexts of its countless Old Testament quotations and allusions! 

An admirable example of this last may be found in Knox’s 

‘“ Exposition upon Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness.” 
He deals particularly with Satan’s suggestion, after Christ’s 

forty days’ fast, “‘ Command that these stones be made bread” 

(which he interprets as a temptation to doubt God’s providence 

by making an experiment to see if it is real), and Christ’s reply, 

“It is written, Thou shalt not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” “‘ The Scripture 
that Christ bringeth, is writtin in the eight chapter of Deutero- 
nomy. It was spokin be Moses a litill befoir his deth, to establishe 
the pepill in Godis mercifull providence. For in the same 


1 The Christian Synagogue, p. 58. 2 Knox, Works, vol. iv, pp. 138.9. 
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chapter, he reckoneth the great travell and dyvers dangeris, 
with the extreme necessiteis that thai had sustenit in the desert; 
the space of fourtie yeiris, and yit, notwithstanding how constant 
God had bene in keiping and performyng his promeis; for then 
throucht all perrellis had he conductit thame to the syght and ° 
borderis of the promissit land. And so this Scripture maist 
directlie answereth to the tentatioun of Sathan; for thus doith 
Sathan reasone (as befoir is said), ‘ Thow art in povertie, and 
hath no provisioun to susteane thy lyfe: thairfoir God taketh 
no regarde nor cair over thee as he doith over his chosin children.’ 
Chryst Jesus answereth, ‘Thy argument is false and vane; 
for povertie or necessitie secludeth not the providence or cair of 
God: whilk is easie to be proved be the pepill of God, Israell, 
whilk in the desert did often tymes lack thingis necessarie to 
sustentatioun of the lyfe, and for lack of the same thai grudged 
and murmurit; yit did never the Lord cast away the providence 
and cair of thame. But according to the voyce that he had anis 
pronuncit, to wit, that thai wer his peculiar peipll; and accord- 
ing to the promeis maid to Abrahame, and to thame befoir the 
departure from Egypt, he still remanit thair conductour and 
gyde, till he placed thame in peaceabill possessioun of the 
land of Canaan, thair greit infirmities and manifald trans- 
gressionis notwithstanding.’ Thus Knox avoids, without any 
apparent effort, both the interpretation of the “ not by bread 
alone’ which suggests that God does not care whether men 
starve or not and the opposite error that prosperity and adversity 
are direct indications of God’s love or hatred. 

Finally, the objective interpretation of the Scripture by 
“the Spirit by which it was written” may mean, quite simply, 
the subjection of our minds to the /ogic of the Word of God as 
well as to its particular pronouncements. This idea of the 
“‘ analogia fidei’”’ was insisted on particularly emphatically by 
M. Jean de Saussure in his address on “ Theology and Secular 
Knowledge ” at the Fourth International Congress of Calvinists 
in 1938. The Bible is not merely a collection of tenets and 
precepts from which we can make whatever deductions the 
ordinary principles of argument seem to justify. We must learn 
hew the Bible itself makes its deductions and see that our own 
argumentation moves in the same way. Knox perhaps under- 
stood this better than any other Reformer. He sometimes 

1 Knox, Works, vol. iv, pp. 112.3. 
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attempts, indeed, to drive an argument home by casting it into 
syllogistic form, thus helping out the Bible, as it were, with a 
little Aristotle. He accuses one opponent, for example, of pro- 
ducing “‘a plain Paralogisme, that is a Sophisticall and false 
argument, for it standeth on foure termes, against the use of all 
good and solide reasoning”. But usually he moves in a much 
more natural and direct way in a path which the Bible itself has 
laid down. 

An excellent example of this application of “‘ the logic of 
the Word of God” may be found in Knox’s criticism of a 
deduction drawn by certain people from the Bible’s teaching 
that God can bring good out of evil. “‘ To make matter more 
plain; the case supposed, that I be tempted with concupiscence, 
and lust another man’s wife, in the which I long strive, and in the 
end Sathan objecteth to me this cogitation, Follow thy pu 
for by that meanes thow mayest perchance be further humbled, 
and after thow mayest taste more aboundantly the mercie and 
the grace of God. Should I therefor louse the bridle to my 
wicked affections? Should I declyn from the plain precept, and 
enter into the secrete providence of God? God forbid! for that, 
besides the violating or breaking of his commandment, were 
horrible temptation of his godlie Majestie, and so in one fact 
were committed double impietie. The sinnes, I know, of God’s 
dearest children are grevous and many; and wonderous is the 
providence of God working in his saintes, but never, or seldom 
it is, that such perilouse cogitations prevale against them; for 
the Spirit of God so reuleth in them, that commonly this sentence 
of Salomon is before their eies: ‘ Such as unreverently search out 
God’s Majestie, shalbe oppressed by the glorie of the same.’ 


- And so must it needes come to passe, as John Calvin affirmeth, 


That the pryde of such must be punished, and that with an 
horrible punishment. The pryde of those, I say, shalbe punished, 
who, not content with the will of God reveled, (to the which they 
will not be obedient,) delite to mounte and flie above the skyes, 
there to seke the secrete will of God.’ 

Just what text or group of texts constitutes Knox’s “ proof” 
in this passage? The verse from the Vulgate version of the 
Book of Proverbs is only brought in in a very incidental way. 
The phrase “‘ God forbid!” no doubt occurs in Scripture, and 
at one point in a context very like Knox’s (‘‘ Shall we sin that 
1 Knox, Works, vol. v, p. 109. * Ibid, p. 181. 
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grace may abound?”’), but who would take “ God forbid!” 


for a “‘ proof-text ’? There are also other echoes of the Bible— - 


for example, “‘ wonderous is the providence of God working 
in his saintes’”’—but the passage would still present insoluble 
problems for a person who wished to compile an index of the 
Biblical texts adduced by Knox in support of his doctrines. 
The Bible has worked its way into the very warp and woof of 
his language and style, and more than that, into the twists and 
turnings of his thought. To a limited extent, indeed, the same 
might be said of almost any civilised person. When, for instance, 
we find a modern novel entitled The Grand Babylon Hotel, who 
among us does not instinctively think of magnificence united 
with wickedness, and of wickedness that is such decause it is 
magnificent?—a moral idea that is essentially Biblical, as is also 
its association with the city which began with an impious attempt 
to build a tower to heaven and finally appears as the “ great 
whore ”’ in the Apocalypse. But in most of us this is just a 
lingering echo, and such control of our thoughts by the Bible is 
something that appears only here and there. In Knox it was 
constant and inescapable. 

There is surely no higher test than this submission to 
“the logic of the Word of God ”’ of whether a man’s thought 
has really grown out of the Bible, and is not merely “ dragging 
it in’ to support ideas that come from a different source. Knox 
says in effect, “‘ It was not from my own speculations, but from 
the Bible—and above all from the story of the Crucifixion— 
that I learned of God’s power to bring good out of evil, and where 
should I learn how to draw out the practical bearings of this 
truth—where should I learn to ‘interpret’ shis ‘ Biblical’ 
truth, and not some quite different speculative one—if not from 
the Bible too?” 

Artuur N. Prior. 
London. 


MIRACLES, HISTORY, AND NATURAL LAW 


I 


As long as the enemies of Christianity attack the possibility 
or actuality of miracles, so long must the Christian obey the 
injunction of Peter: Be ready always to give an answer—an 
apologetic—to every man that asketh you a reason. At this 
date miracles are still to be defended because they are still 
attacked. As a particularly clear example that this is true one 
may mention the Auburn Affirmation. This document, in 
addition to denying the full trustworthiness of the Holy 
Scripture, explicitly attacks the Virgin Birth, the miracles 
wrought during Christ’s life, and the Resurrection. Undoubtedly 
other denominations also include men who repudiate miracles, 
and thus an apologetic is commanded by Scripture. 

Adequately to defend any part of Christianity, the whole 
system of theology which Scripture reveals must be defended. 
In a war a general does not willingly abandon half of his positions 
to the enemy in order to protect a few central points. And in 
battles of ideas it is not only safer, but it is actually easier, not 
to say absolutely necessary, to defend the complete position. 
However, while Scripture has given us a system, a single lecture, 
like a single military operation, can at best drive at but one 
point. Therefore the question of miracles alone will be raised, 
and even so, only one phase of the subject will be discussed. 
This restricted phase can be indicated in a preliminary way 
by recalling an attitude frequently taken towards miracles and 
history. People will, for example, accept Tacitus or Suetonius 
as reliable history, and reject Matthew and Luke because 
these latter authors have included in their books accounts of 
miracles. Now miracles, so these people argue, are scientifically 
impossible; and hence the New Testament, or at least the 
miraculous parts of it, must be discounted without historical 
examination, because of @ priori scientific impossibility. 

No progress in discussion is to be expected, however, 
before the chief term is defined, for it is essential to the defence 
23 
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of miracles to state at the very outset what they are, and only 


afterward proceed to an explanation of how they can have | 


occurred. 

Some of the modernistic attempts to explain miracles are 
no less than the most tawdry of intellectual dishonesty. The 
piety which defends Scripture by explaining the feeding of the 
five thousand on the ground that when the boy opened his 
lunch box the others were inspired by his example to open 
theirs, and thus a huge picnic resulted, is a piety which deserves 
contempt, not intellectual refutation. How people who propose 
such explanations can pose as religious and moral leaders is 
beyond honest understanding. Whatever a miracle may be 
this type of device does not explain it, because of its absurd 
distortion of the text. Average morality dictates either an 
open denial of the alleged event, or an attempt to explain what 
the narrative actually contains. 

On the other hand, no charge of dishonesty can validly 
be made against one who in his attempt to explain and defend 
miracles uses this or that scientific theory. Even though the 
critic consider the scientific theory absurd, even though the 
Christian believe the defence to be inadequate, yet so long as 
the exegesis is reasonable, the motive of the theorizer may 
be pure. While this principle should be recognized as applying 
to all future possibilities, its truth is most easily seen by refer- 
ring to well known instances. 


II 


Some Christians, but by no means all, consider a miracle 
to be the effect of a higher law replacing the action of a lower 
law. They use a familiar analogy. While the law of gravitation, 
they say, causes an unsupported body to fall to the earth, if a 
man exert energy and hold the body, it will not fall. His 
holding the body does not violate the law of gravitation but 
supersedes it. A higher law thus takes the place of a lower 
one. Similarly in the case of miracles, they say, no law of 
nature is violated, but higher, spiritual laws intervene or super- 
vene. The illustration is unfortunate, because, of course, the 
law of gravitation is not superseded; it continues in operation 
whether the body falls or not; nevertheless the notion of an 
unknown law’s replacing a well-known law has been frequently 
advanced. 


i 
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St. Augustine adopted this type of explanation and uses it 
in several passages. In one place he states the matter very 
succinctly. 

God, the Author and Creator of all natures, does nothing 
contrary to nature; for whatever is done by Him who appoints 
all natural order and measure and proportion must be natural 
in every case. . . . There is, however, no impropriety in say- 
ing that God does a thing contrary to nature, when it is con- 
trary to what we know of nature.” 

On first sight this passage may be interpreted to mean 
that the colloquial use of the term nature is mistaken; that, 
in fact, instead of trying to fit miraculous events into nature 
as commonly understood, we should reverse the process and 
redefine nature as that which God does, no matter how far 
removed the resulting definition may be from ordinary usage. 
But that St. Augustine’s view of nature was not thus far removed 
from the common notion is seen in another passage. While the 
statements are a little vague, it seems that St. Augustine con- 
siders a miracle chiefly as an unusual acceleration of natural 
processes. For example, the rain which waters the vine becomes 
juice which then turns to wine. So Christ at Cana turned 
water into wine, paralleling the natural process in a much 
shorter time. Likewise Aaron’s rod which budded is essentially 
similar to the sawed-off section of the trunk of a tree which 
lying in the yard put forth little shoots. These illustrations 
seem to indicate that St. Augustine took nature in a fairly 
ordinary sense. What he would have said about the floating 
of the axe head, it is difficult to guess; but at any rate the 
emphasis falls on the speed of well-known natural processes. 
_ Perhaps in the case of the axe head he might have had 
recourse, as others do, not to the speed of a process, but to a 
higher unknown law. Perhaps the illustrations in De Trinitate 
are not to be pressed, and the prima facie interpretation of 
the first and obviously definitive statement must be accepted. 
In other words, it is not so much our ignorance of how to 
accelerate the laws we know, as it is our ignorance of definitely 
different laws, which causes events to appear miraculous to us. 
Now, although St. Augustine was a thoroughly sincere Christian, 
a student may need to be cautioned against accepting uncritically 

1 Reply to Faustus the Manichaean, xxvi 3, Cf. De Civ. Dei. x 12, and xxi 8. 


® De Trinitate iii, 5, 6. 
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the notion of a higher law’s replacing a lower one. The 


value of the theory as a defence for Scriptural miracles depends — 


on the type of law called higher. Perhaps St. Augustine was in 
general correct, but others have used the notion of a higher 
law to the disservice of Christianity. Schleiermacher and 
Ritsch] accepted a higher law as the explanation of miracles, 
but the higher law they had in mind was merely the subjective 
religious emotion of the percipient. If a given event provoked 
the necessary wonder, or brought home the needed religious 
lesson, it was a miracle for the person so affected. The same 
event was also not a miracle because it did not produce the 
proper emotion in another person. Certainly, the greatest 
liberty should be allowed in the defence of miracles; some- 
thing which at first is unfamiliar and queer may lead to accept- 
able results; nevertheless this particular interpretation does 
not seem to do justice to the principles of grammatico-historica 
exegesis. 
III 

With these concrete illustrations as guides and warnings 
before the mind, it is possible to state the general principle 
which applies to all theories of miracles. That is, it is 
possible to state exactly what the Christian is obliged to 
explain. 

Now to state exactly is to define; and there are two general 
types of definition. Some defintions are denotative, others are 
connotative; and at least some classes may be defined in both 
ways. A denotative definition is one which mentions each object 
in the class to be defined; a connotative definition is one which 
indicates a class of objects by means of a quality which each 
member of the class possesses but which is not possessed by 
any object outside that class. One could define American citizen 
connotatively, somewhat as follows: an American citizen is 
any human being born in the United States, or born abroad of 
parents who are citizens, or who has been naturalized by the 
proper process. Everyone who satisfies this condition is a 
citizen, and everyone who does not satisfy the statement is 
not a citizen. To define American citizens denotatively it would 
be necessary to mention them all by name. Although awkward 
to do so here, it is theoretically possible. The connotation, then, 
is a common quality, or complex of qualities; denotation is an 
enumeration. 
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Now the definition of miracle, if one is to envisage clearly 
the primary matter of defence, must be a denotative definition. 
In fact, it must be left an open question whether a connotative 
definition is possible. But if possible, it is not the primary matter 
of defence. The Christian is primarily interested in the historical 
or phenomenal event—the passing of the Red Sea, the fire which 
consumed Elijah’s sacrifice and the rain which followed, the 
resurrection of Christ’s body from the grave, the blinding 
of Elymas—these are what the Christian is chiefly interested in 
defending. 

Nearly all the attacks on miracles have been based on a 
connotative definition, and the discussion which ensues some- 
times illustrates the danger which this type of definition can 
bring with it. In one such discussion a certain gentleman in 
attacking the possibility of miracles had so defined miracle as 
to involve a certain view of nature; then when the Christian 
protested that the actual events recorded in Scripture need not 
be interpreted as had been done, but could much more plausibly 
be interpreted in another way, the non-Christian replied to 
the effect that in that case the two of them were both agreed 
that miracles, as he understood them, were impossible. This, 
of course, was true, but the implications imposed by the non- 
Christian on the agreement constituted a fallacy. What logically 
should have followed was an investigation, on the part of the 
non-Christian, of the historical evidence concerning the events 
recorded in Scripture. The new definition had made them 
possible; evidence might show them to be actual. But the 
non-Christian had no thought of considering the evidence. 
He still contented himself with the verbal agreement that 
miracles, connotatively defined, i.e. as he understood them, 
were impossible, and he failed to see that miracles denotatively 
defined, i.e. as recorded in Scripture might be actual events. 

Now it may prove necessary, before an adequate defence 
of miracles is developed, to give a connotative definition. Most 
Christians have thought so. To be sure, some theory is needed, 
for to offer no theory is to abandon Christianity to the attacks 
of its enemies. But even if connotative definition prove absolutely 
indispensable, the primary interest always remains centred in 
the events enumerated in Scripture. 

From a non-Christian point of view, however, the enumera- 
tion is not so important as the connotation of some of these 
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events. It is claimed that some events recorded in Scripture 


are inconsistent with natural law, and since they are scientifically | 


impossible no further study of them would prove fruitful. 
Thus a philosophic or scientific analysis must precede historical 
research because it is argued that while historical or archeo- 
logical investigation of Tacitus and Suetonius may add to their 
credibility, one might as well search for the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow as to waste time on Matthew and miracles. 
David Hume, an exponent of this type of view, who has done 
as much as anyone to attack miracles, has favoured us with 
an exact definition—a definition, it must be added, which 
many Christians accept. In his Engviry, in the chapter on 
Miracles, Hume wrote, ‘‘ A miracle may be accurately defined, 
a transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition of the 
Deity. . . .” Not only is this the definition of one bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, it is also essentially the definition 
accepted by the greatest defender of Christianity which the 
twentieth century has yet produced: J. Gresham Machen. 
In The Christian View of Man' Machen writes: ‘‘ A miracle is 
an event in the external world that is wrought by the immediate 
power of God.” While this definition does not contain explicitly 
the phrase “transgression of a law of nature”, the notion is 
apparently implicit in the word “immediately”, for by this 
word it is indicated that an external event occurs without physical 
causation. This impression is confirmed by Machen’s rejection, 
on the following pages, of St. Augustine’s view that a miracle 
violates, not nature, but only what we know of nature. 


IV 


In the light of this definition it is seen that many events 
recorded in Scripture may be colloquially called miraculous 
without being miracles. Not even Hume can quarrel with the 
so-called miracles, the striking nature of which is caused by 
a coincidence of several factors. For example, the Egyptian 
army was pressing after escaping Israelites, and as it hemmed 
them in between the mountains and the sea, the wind “just 
happened ” to blow the waters back, the Israelites crossed, and 
as the Egyptians followed, the wind “‘just happened” to stop 
blowing. Events of this type are not contemplated in Hume’s 
definition. To be sure, Hume and the Christian would give 
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opposite answers to the question whether in the escape of the 
Israelites they were the objects of divine providence or the 
beneficiaries of a lucky coincidence; and this problem of a basic 
world view is more important than this restricted discussion, 
but Hume and the Christian can agree not to discuss providence 
just now and to confine attention td miracles as technically 
understood. 

The only miraculous events which can be used as evidences 
against Christianity are those alleged to violate the laws of 
nature. Now, in any such discussion, not only must the term 
miracle be defined, but the definition must be understood in 
the same sense by both parties. In the definition as Hume 
gave it, the phrase a /aw of nature, if not strictly ambiguous, 
at least stands in need of a twofold clarification. In the first 
place both he who attacks Christianity and he who defends 
it must know exactly what particular law of nature, if any, 
is supposed to be broken; and second, there must be agree- 
ment as to the general significance of natural law. The reasons 
which force consideration of these two points are the same. 
Obviously one cannot assert that an event breaks a law of 
nature unless he knows the law in question and recognizes 
its scope and significance. In pursuit of these grounds of 
agreement, reflection will show that the phrase a Jaw of nature 
is subject to misunderstanding. In view of the fact that science 
is constantly reviewing and modifying its results, and that 
several of the statements recognized as natural laws in Hume’s 
day are at this date rejected, caution should dictate the sub- 
stitution of the more accurate phrase a Jaw of physics. At least 
the laws of physics, or of some other positive science, are, at 
any given date, the only formulae which have any empirical 
claim to be called laws of nature. No other laws are known, 
and the question of miracles must be made to remain within 
the sphere of what is known. The objector, who asserts that 
miracles are impossible, is under obligation to state definitely 
what law makes miracles impossible; certainly one who brands 
the Christian an obscurantist would not want his own position 
to remain vague and obscure. 

If this be true with respect to the particular law of physics 
involved, it is much more pertinent with respect to the scope 
and significance of law in general. Therefore, before any com- 
parison is made between miracles and known laws, the method 
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by which the physicist obtains his laws must be studied, for it 


is only in this manner that their proper application can be - 


determined. 


It is common knowledge that the physicist performs 
experiments and bases his laws on the observed results. The 
first point now to be noted is one painfully familiar to every 
experimenter. Regardless of the most painstaking procedure 
every observed result is inexact. The existence of error in 
physical experimentation is no peculiar fault of the apparatus 
used; on the contrary it is inherent in the meaning or at least 
in the performing of an experiment. To be explicit, errors arise 
from the presence of what the psychologists call thresholds. 
There are three such, the upper threshold, the difference 
threshold, and the lower threshold. The last would be illustrated 
if we could have a piano or harp with a few octaves still lower 
than the ordinary instruments. Running down the scale one 
note after another, one could hear every note until the string 
struck vibrated at a rate of, say, less than sixteen vibrations a 
second. Deeper strings might vibrate, but the human ear could 
not hear them. The upper threshold could be similarly illust- 
rated on the other end of this enlarged piano. The difference 
threshold exists because it is impossible to distinguish two tones 
whose vibrations differ by only one or two a second. If the 
tones differ by five or six vibrations a second, they can be recog- 
nized as different tones. The upper threshold need not be 
mentioned, but the lower and difference thresholds each have a 
contribution to make to the subject. 

The error caused by the difference threshold in physics 
occurs when the experimenter must measure two lines, such 
as the strings of a piano, so nearly equal in length that their 
difference cannot be perceived. Nor will micrometers eliminate 
this difficulty. Fine instruments will, to be sure, decrease the 
amount of error, but so long as the experimenter remains a 
human being with ordinary sense processes, his results will 
continue to include this type of error. 

The only method of determining the size of the error is 
to repeat the experiment many many times, and after the 
scientist does this, he adds up his list of results and computes 
their average. The amount the individual readings diverge 
from this average, the scientist records as variable error. For 
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example, the length of the string is thirty-nine inches plus or 
minus three one-hundred-and-twenty-eighths. 

The existence of this error, without which a statement 
of experimental results would be scientifically useless, means 
that the scientist has not found and cannot find what common 
opinion calls the real length of the string. For this reason, no 
matter how carefully the experiment may be performed, it 
gives the physicist only an equivocal answer to his immediate 
question. The significance of this situation lies in the fact that 
when the scientist comes to formulate his law, the empirical 
data, while they exclude many mathematical formulae, none the 
less open up a wide range of choice. The observations fix 
the limits within which the law must be formulated, but they 
do not discover to us any one law. Hence the definite mathe- 
matical law stated in the physics books is not so much dis- 
covered, as it is made or chosen by the physicist. When the 
results of an experiment are transferred to a graph, the average 
with its error indicates not a point but a region, and through 
the many regions obtained by many experiments, an infinity 
of curves may be passed. The one curve or law which the scientist 
may announce to the world is therefore not forced on him by 
the data, but it is the result of his choice. He may choose a 
law for personal, or aesthetic, or moral reasons, but he chooses 
the law rather than discovers it. 


VI 


In order to see the connection between this line of argu- 
ment and miracles, it must be noted in the next place that 
the miracles which are integral parts of Christianity, for example 
the resurrection of Christ from the grave, generally lie outside 
the range of experiment. The resurrection of Christ is not a 
matter of experimental science because it is an historical event 
which occurred once for all in the fairly distant past and cannot 
be repeated. Miracles are events of history, just as the defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo; and laboratory science has just as 
much and just as little to do with the one as with the other. 
Even if the optimistic claims of some philosophers should prove 
true that science some day will be able to reconstruct and predict 
history, it is patent that laboratory methods are not now so well 
developed. And, as previously indicated, the whole discussion 
must be rigidly confined to what is known and must not be 
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permitted to diverge into dreamy speculations however plausible. 


Therefore, before crediting any claim that miracles are impossible 


in particular before agreeing to any so called scientific proof 
that Christ did not rise from the dead, it would be well to require 
the claimant to prove, by the same methods of proof, that 
Napoleon was actually defeated at Waterloo, or even that it is 
possible for him to have been defeated. Of course no surprise 
is occasioned by the simple assertion that it is possible that 
Napoleon was defeated, or that it is impossible that Wellington 
was defeated, but certainly any laboratory experiment designed 
to prove this possibility and impossibility would indeed be a 
matter of curiosity. 

In fact, it is to be doubted whether any strictly scientific 
disproof of miracles has ever been attempted. At any rate, 
such an attempt would suffer by an immense gap in the argu- 
ment. It is a gap which cannot be bridged by assertion, but 
which requires a complete demonstration that an alleged historical 
event is really incompatible with a generally accepted mathe- 
matical formula. The difficulty of demonstrating such incom- 
patibility is seen when much more ordinary events than miracles 
are examined. Mathematical formulae are extremely valuable, 
and science is highly desirable, but even in the case of ordinary 
phenomena the laws of physics do not describe the historical 
event which common opinion regards as nature itself. The law 
of the pendulum assumes that the mass of the bob is concen- 
trated at a mathematical point, and that it swings on a tensionless 
string, from a frictionless point. No such pendulum has ever 
existed in the visible world. If, then, the swinging of the 
pendulum of a grandfather’s clock occurs without being in- 
validated by a law of physics—a law well known and 
mathematically exact—why should the resurrection of Christ 
be adjudged impossible through a law entirely unknown and 
never even approximated? Rather, just as the law of the pen- 
dulum has its limits set by real occurrences, so this supposed 
law, if it ever is to be formulated, would have its limits set by 
the historical fact of Christ’s resurrection from the grave. 

More explicitly: any attempted scientific proof of the 
impossibility of miracles should show first that the resurrection 
of Christ is inconsistent with, say, the Newtonian law of inverse 
squares. The mere fact of such inconsistency would be suffi- 
ciently difficult to demonstrate; but if it were demonstrable 
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the Christian could still reply that the difference thresholds 
and the resulting error permit the choice of another law con- 
sistent with the resurrection. 

However, the opponents of Christianity are not usually 
so obligingly exact as to mention a definite, particular law of 
physics. Ordinarily they rely on some more universal law. This 
leads to the consideration of the lower threshold. 

The error and resultant sphere of choice caused by the 
existence of the lower threshold is much wider than that caused 
by the difference threshold. If one should measure the length 
of a string, the difference threshold would prevent one from 
determining the exact length of the string, but there is no 
question about the fact that it is a string which is being measured. 
In the case of the lower threshold, however, a scientist or a 
philosopher may ask and has asked: How do we know that 
every infinitesimal fraction of a region occupied by string is 
itself occupied by string? No experiment can show that lengths 
and volumes below the threshold of observation are filled with 
string. In other words, while the difference threshold leaves 
indeterminate the magnitude of the string, the lower threshold 
leaves indeterminate the existence of the string. Some have 
said the region in question is composed of atoms and void, 
others say point centres of force. But neither assertion is an 
empirical discovery, for the simple reason that it concerns 
the region below the range of experiment. In this region 
the matters from among which choice must be made instead of 
being particular, special laws of physics, are matters of basic 
world-views. And if the acceptance of some particular, limited 
law of physics is not determined by experiment, all the more 
a basic philosophy is not determined by experiment, but rather 
the experimentation is determined or at least guided by the 
basic principles. oe 


To explore the implications of these last words would 
carry the discussion far beyond the narrow limits originally set 
down. To be sure, a complete account of miracles involves 
the complete Christian view of the world as originally and 
providentially governed by the Sovereign God. This is the 
first of three phases without which the argument on miracles 
is defective. In the second place the full argument requires 


detailed historical and archaeological investigations to discover 
3 
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what actually happened in the past. But the third and present 
phase of the argument aims only to defend the value of such 
historical study. As was said at the outset, an opponent of 
Christianity sometimes argues that the historical approach is 
condemned from the beginning because of a priori scientific 
impossibilities. Hence the conclusion of this restricted paper 
must lie in the suggestion that the miracles of Christianity are 
to be treated as the experimental data of physics are treated. 
The religious thinker either in choosing a particular law of 
physics, or even more so in choosing a fundamental world view, 
should first consult history, and after deciding by historical 
evidence what has happened, should then choose his laws within 
the limits of historical actuality. The non-Christian thinker, 
intent on repudiating miracles, proceeds by a reverse method. 
He chooses his law without regard to historical limits, and then 
tries to rewrite history to fit his law. But surely this method 
is not only the reverse of the Christian method, it is clearly the 
reverse of rational procedure as well. 
Gorpon H. Crarx. 
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EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


In recent years a number of commentators and historians have 
dealt very drastically with the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It is the purpose of this paper to examine the main conclusion 
to which these writers have come, and to see whether their 
view is inevitable, or whether after all there is a great deal 
more to be said for the acceptance of the history as it stands 
in the Bible account. 

I 


First of all it will be useful to run through the Bible 
account in very brief outline. The two Books were probably 
originally one, and they form a continuation of the Books of 
Chronicles, and appear to be compiled by the same hand. 
Ezra i. 1 to iv. 5 (and also iv. 24) are concerned with the return 
under Cyrus in 537. The people begin to build the Temple, 
but owing to Samaritan opposition they are forced to desist 
until the beginning of the reign of Darius in 520. For the 
moment we omit iv. 6-23. 

The next section is v. 1 to vi. 22, and occupies the period 
520-516 B.c., when the people, encouraged by Haggai and 
Zechariah, re-commence the work on the Temple, and, in 
spite of opposition, are permitted by Darius to complete the 
work. 

Then follows a gap of about 60 years, until the 7th year 
of Artaxerxes I, (ie. 547 B.C.) (vii. 7) when Ezra came to 
Jerusalem. The remainder of the Book of Ezra from vii. 1 
onwards, deals with the coming of Ezra and his reforms. 

Before turning to the Book of Nehemiah, it is necessary 
to go back to Ezra iv. 6-23. This is a passage which is out 
of chronological order. It is not a question of a slip on the 
part of the Chronicler, since the passage is accurately dated. 
It belongs to the reign of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, the king whom 
Esther married, and to the reign of Artaxerxes I, who gave 
permission for both Ezra and Nehemiah to return. It is pos- 
sible that the Chronicler has placed the passage here in order 
35 
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to group together several examples of Samaritan opposition. 
It is not unlikely that the historical document that he was 
using here had so grouped them. In any case their dating and © 
their contents show that these protests to the Kings of Persia 
belong to a time when the city wall was being rebuilt, and not 
to the time of the building of the Temple. 


Nore. There is no justification for the idea in the Schofield Bible that 
Ahasuerus in iv. 6 is Cambyses, and Artaxerxes in iv. 7 is the Pseudo-Smendis. 
There is no evidence that they bore these names, and although they came between 
Cyrus and Darius, the contents of the letter would raise very great difficulties, 
since it does not deal with the building of the Temple. 


It appears then that during the reign of Ahasuerus 
(485-464), and near the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes I 
(464-424) an attempt was made to rebuild the city walls, and 
for a time this met with some success. Probably Ezra refers 
to this wall in ix. 9 (an important verse for the modern theory). 
It appears however from iv. 7-23 that the protests of the sur- 
rounding peoples to King Artaxerxes met with the desired 
effect, and the King gave orders for the work to be stopped. 
The opposition carried out this work very thoroughly, and 
completely demolished the work that had been done on the 
walls. This was evidently after the coming of Ezra, and since 
Ezra no doubt took the lead in continuing the work that was 
already on foot when he arrived, it might account for his 
temporary eclipse at the beginning of the Book of Nehemiah, 
though one need not press this. 

The opening chapter of Nehemiah now falls naturally 
into place. Nehemiah suddenly receives news from Jerusalem 
which fills him with dismay. i. 3. ‘‘ The remnant that are left 
of the captivity there in the province are in great affliction and 
reproach: the wall of Jerusalem also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire.” If this refers to the original 
destruction by Babylon in 586, (140 years before) it is difficult 
to account for Nehemiah’s sudden grief. But it obviously 
refers to the recent havoc wrought by the opposition, and 
implied in Ezra iv. 7-23. This also gives point to Nehemiah’s 
fear when he stood before the King. For he was about to ask 
him to reverse a decree that he had recently made. 

Now it may seem surprising that the King should have 
reversed the decree, but it is difficult for us to realize how much 
the policy of an Eastern king could be swayed by a favourite. 
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Fantastic things could be done by some favourite courtier, 
or by some woman, who happened to appeal to the King. In 
any case Artaxerxes altered his original command, and gave 
Nehemiah permission to go to Jerusalem and to rebuild the 
wall; in addition he promised him substantial help, and made 
him governor of Judah. Chapters i—vii. record the building 
of the wall in spite of opposition. The remainder of the Book 
is concerned with the reading of the Law book by Ezra, and 
the establishing of various ordinances and reforms. During 
part of this time Nehemiah returned to Persia, but came back 
again to Jerusalem to carry out further reforms (xiii. 6). 


II 


This is the outline of the history as it appears in these 
Books. It hangs together in a reasonable and coherent way. 
Perhaps it would be well to set the modern reconstruction 
alongside of it straightaway. 

According to the modern viéw the return in 537 was 
comparatively small, and no attempt was made to rebuild the 
Temple. It was not until Joshua and Zerubbabel, with Haggai 
and Zechariah, returned with another party in 520 that the 
work on the Temple was begun. After the Temple was com- 
pleted, there is a gap in the history until the coming of Nehemiah 
in 444 B.c. After Nehemiah there is another gap until 397 B.c. 
when Ezra came to Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes II. 
Omitting for the moment the question of the rebuilding of 
the Temple, we have the two entirely different views. The 
Chronicler makes Ezra come to Jerusalem in 457 B.c., in 
the seventh year of Artaxerxes I, and Nehemiah in 444 B.c. 
The modern view is that Nehemiah came in 444 B.c. (as the 
Chronicler says) and Ezra in 397 B.c. The basis of this theory 
is that the Chronicler made a mistake over the name Artaxerxes, 
when he came to describe the work of Ezra. The document 
that he used was really speaking of Artaxerxes II, whereas the 
Chronicler took the king as being Artaxerxes I, and fitted 
Ezra into the history in accordance with this idea. 

The reasons for this drastic modern reconstruction are 
that there are said to be clear signs in these Books that Nehemiah 
must have preceded Ezra. These reasons we will come to in a 
minute or two. But in the meantime there is one radical objec- 
tion which, as far as I can see, makes this modern conclusion 
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impossible. Yet, as far as I know, it has never been mentioned . 
by anyone who holds the modern view. 

It is this. The date of the compilation of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is accepted as being approximately 300 B.c. Accord- 
ing to the modern theory Ezra came to Jerusalem ninety-seven 
years before this. How long he lived at Jerusalem we cannot 
tell, but since he attained considerable eminence in Jewish 
history and tradition, we can hardly believe that he lived for 
less than ten years at Jerusalem, and there would be nothing 
unlikely in supposing that he lived there for twenty years. But 
taking the minimum of ten years, and supposing that he died 
in 387; when the Chronicler came to compile his Book, he 
would be writing about someone whom one or two of the 
oldest inhabitants of Jerusalem would remember having seen. 
Those who were too young to remember him would have 
heard the full story of him from their parents. Yet when the 
Chronicler writes his history, he not only places Ezra sixty 
years too early, but even puts him thirteen years before 
Nehemiah, whom no living person then remembered. Quite 
honestly I believe that this argument by itself sufficiently 
refutes the modern reconstruction. 

But to turn now to the arguments advanced against the 
accuracy of the Books. You must forgive me if the attitude 
that I take up is largely a negative one. In the nature of the 
case it must be so. In these Books there is what I believe to 
be a reasonable and coherent piece of history. My task is not 
so much to prove the accuracy of this history, for in most 
places that is impossible; but to examine the arguments that 
are held to show that this history is inaccurate in many 
particulars. 

First of all the question arises of the general accuracy of 
the Chronicler in these Books, quite apart from the special 
question of the stories of Ezra and Nehemiah. If there are 
any obvious inaccuracies or contradictions, then the Chronicler 
is clearly an unreliable guide in matters of history. Now on 
the face of it the subject matter of these Books should be most 
reliable. For it does not appear to be so much a written history, 
as a carefully selected series of documents, put together more 
or less verbatim and in chronological order. Thus decrees, 
letters, registers and memoirs are carefully arranged to form a 
record of the events of the time. If the Chronicler has falsified 
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these records, a careful investigation will probably disclose it. 
If, however, such an investigation shows no inconsistencies, 
then there is no reasonable cause for doubting that the Chronicler 
has incorporated his sources accurately. There is, of course, the 
further possibility that the sources themselves may be inaccurate, 
but this does not come into the argument that we are now 
examining. The blame for the supposed inaccuracies is 
commonly laid at the Chronicler’s door. 

In looking for inaccuracies there is one paradox that must 
be borne in mind. That is, the more glaring the inconsistency, 
the less likely that it is an inconsistency at all. The author may 
easily overlook a small point, but if he introduces two statements 
that no one can overlook, it is obvious that to him there is no 
inconsistency, even though he may fail to make it clear to 
others where the harmony lies. 

A good example of this is the two forms of the Decree 
of Cyrus given in Ezra i. 2-4 and vi. 3-5. The first decree is 
fairly general, ordering a return of the Jews to rebuild the 
Temple, and urging those who did not wish to return to help 
with gifts of various kinds. Incidentally it is often held that 
this decree is not general enough, and that Cyrus would never 
have issued one in this form; in particular he would not have 
said that Yahweh had given him all the kingdoms of the earth 
(verse 2). On the other hand a knowledge of human nature 
suggests that such a decree would be most likely. Cyrus was 
a king who was anxious to please his subjects. He allowed all © 
the captive peoples whom he found in Babylon, to return to 
their own countries. A general decree is not as effective as the 
personal touch. Hence I suggest that Cyrus, being a wise man, 
. summoned the leaders of the different peoples, and in consulta- 
tion with them drew up the decrees in a form that would 
specially appeal to each. If we believe in the historicity of 
Daniel, we may well suppose that Daniel was responsible for 
the wording of this Decree. 

But the second form of the Decree, given in vi. 3-5, is 
entirely different. It gives detailed instructions about the size 
of the Temple, a thing which certainly appears to be strange 
as coming from Cyrus. Now in chapter i we have the public 
decree. In chapter vi we have the record of this decree (verse 2). 
The decree is amplified, and put into a legal form, and deposited 
with the state documents. Cyrus was prepared to make a grant 
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towards the building of the Temple, and this is duly recorded.. 
But he was no fool. These Jews were not going to claim an 
unlimited amount from his agents in Palestine. So he carefully 
specifies the maximum size of the building for which he was 
prepared to supply materials. Thus interpreted, these two 
forms of the Decree amplify, but do not contradict one another. 


III 


It has been worth while looking at this question of the 
Decree in some detail, since it is commonly quoted as an 
example of falsification by the Chronicler. One other instance 
may also be taken before we actually come to the story of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. We have, in fact, already touched upon it. Do 
Haggai and Zechariah contradict the Chronicler over the 
question of the rebuilding of the Temple? In particular does 
not Haggai say that the foundation of the Temple was only 
laid in 520 (ii. 18), while the Chronicler gives a detailed account 
of the laying of the foundation in 536 (Ezra iii. 8-13)? Again 
a knowledge of human nature will save us from seeing any 
discrepancy here. So little work had actually been done in 536, 
that the Temple was still in ruins in 520. It would be very 
unusual if the people merely began to work again without a 
fresh foundation ceremony; and this is the ceremony to which 
Haggai refers. 

Incidentally it is worth noticing a slight difference of 
terminology between the Chronicler and Haggai and Zechariah, 
due to the different periods at which they wrote. Both sets of 
writers use the title “‘ the people of the land”. The Chronicler 
uses it of the Samaritans and others who opposed the work of 
building. Ezra iv. 4 and vi. 21. The reason for this is that 
at the time when he wrote the term meant this to the Jews. 


Nore. The statement in Ezra v. 16 which implies that continuous building 
had been going on between 536 and 520 comes from the letter of the opposition. 
Its accuracy is not vouched for. If it was really spoken by the Jews, the exagger- 
ation is quite natural. They would not want to admit that they had abandoned the 
work finally if Cyrus had permitted it. 


It was the natural title to use in his day for the non-Jewish 
people round about. Haggai and Zechariah, on the other hand, 
use the term in a different sense. At the time when they wrote 
two titles were in use to denote the two groups in the Jewish 
state. “The remnant of the people’ (Haggai ii. 2) was the 
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title of those who had been in captivity and had now returned. 
“The people of the land ” was the title of those Jews who had 
remained in the land without going into captivity. They 
naturally took part in the rebuilding of the Temple (Haggai 
ii. 4. Zechariah vii. 5). The supposed contradiction thus 
vanishes when it is realised that the same term, “ the people 
of the land’, was used in the Chronicler’s time to describe a 
different set of people from that which it denoted in the time of 
Haggai and Zechariah. Thus the prophets say that the people 
of the land helped to build the Temple, while the Chronicler 
declares that the people of the land were excluded from building. 

So much for the general vindication of the accuracy of the 
Chronicler in these books. There is no need to begin our 
investigation of the stories of Ezra and Nehemiah with a 
prejudice against the man who has compiled the stories. 

The modern theory holds that a close examination of the 
stories shows that Nehemiah must have preceded Ezra. Typical 
representatives of those who believe this are Dr. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, in Volume 2 of the History of Israel for which he is 
responsible in conjunction with Professor T. H. Robinson; and 
also Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson in his History of Israel. Both 
of these books are now, of course, standard books in our 
Theological Colleges, and the arguments for the priority of 
Nehemiah are set out there. 

Not all the arguments are of equal force. For example, 
Ezra ix. 9 speaks of the wall of Jerusalem, but it by no means 
follows that the allusion is to Nehemiah’s wall. As we saw 
earlier, the Chronicler has already indicated in Ezra iv. 6-23 
that work had been going on on the wall, and Nehemiah i. 3 
is only understandable if this wall had been recently destroyed. 
Once it is granted that there was some sort of a wall before 
the time of Nehemiah, and the three separate allusions in Ezra 
and Nehemiah indicate that there was, then the difficulty of 
Ezra ix. 9 vanishes. 

Another not so serious difficulty is the difference between _ 
Nehemiah vii. 4 and. Ezra x. 1, 13. Nehemiah remarks that 
“‘ the city was wide and large; but the people were few therein, 
and the houses were not builded”. Ezra, on the other hand, 
speaks of “‘'a very great congregation of men and women and 
children’. The deduction drawn from this is that the large 
population mentioned in Ezra must have belonged to a later 
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time than the small numbers of the time of Nehemiah. This. 
conclusion, however, is not warranted by the context of these 
verses. Nehemiah is faced with the problem of inducing more 
people to settle within the confines of Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
had few permanent residents. In fact the implication of the 
context is that there were plenty of people living round about 
who might be expected to come and build houses and settle 
within the newly-completed walls. Ezra says nothing about the 
numbers actually living in Jerusalem. But he does relate that 
very large numbers came into Jerusalem on this special occasion 
“out of Israel” (x. 1. Note the words, and compare verses 
7, 9, 14). It is clear from these words of Ezra and from the 
record of the builders from different parts of the country in 
Nehemiah 3, that there were numbers of people living within 
a reasonable distance of Jerusalem, but they were in no hurry 
to give up their new houses and lands in order to settle in 
Jerusalem itself. There appears to be no evidence for Dr. 
Oesterley’s statement in his “ Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament”, p. 128, that “in Ezra’s time there was 
clearly a large settled population in the City”. 


IV 


The two main arguments that remain are of a different 
order. The first is based on the person of Johanan, Jonathan, 
or Jehohanan. To quote from Dr. Oesterley (History, p. 117) 
“From Nehemiah’s memoirs it is seen that he was a con- 
temporary of the High Priest Eliashib (Neh. iii. 1). From 
Ezra’s memoirs (Ezra x. 6) we learn that Ezra was a con- 
temporary of the High Priest Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib”. 
Oesterley amplifies this note. Nehemiah xii. 11 indicates that 
“son” is used in the sense of “‘ grandson”, as frequently in 
Scripture. Further, the Elephantine Papyri show that Johanan 
was High Priest in 408 B.c. This fits in well with the theory 
that Ezra came to Jerusalem in 397. 

This seems to me to be the strongest argument for the 
modern view, but its strength may be exaggerated, and the 
conclusion that is drawn from it is certainly not inevitable. In 
the first place it is not fair to assume, without further evidence, 
that Johanan was High Priest in Ezra’s day. The passage in 
Ezra x. 6 says, “‘ Then Ezra rose up from before the house 
of God, and went into the chamber of Jehohanan the son of 
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Eliashib”. It is not said that he was then the High Priest, 
but simply that he had a room, presumably in the Temple 
precincts. Now assuming, for the sake of argument, that this 
Jehohanan is the same as the later High Priest mentioned in 
the Elephantine Papyri in 408, that is about fifty years after 
this, it is perfectly possible that, as High Priest elect (i.e. eldest 
son of the eldest son of Eliashib), he would have his own apart- 
ment in the Temple precincts. Nothing more than this need 
be implied by the passage in Ezra. 

But we are not bound to suppose that the Jehohanan of 
Ezra’s day is identical with the later High Priest. The name 
is not uncommon, and it is in fact quite likely that one of 
Eliashib’s sons bore the name as well as the grandson who 
later succeeded to the office of High Priest. In this case 
“son” in Ezra x. 6 really means “ son ” and not “ grandson ”. 
The common use of the name may be judged from the fact that 
in one form or another it is the name of seven (or possibly 
eight) different individuals in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
as may be seen in Young’s Analytical Concordance. (Ezra 
viii. 6; x. 28; x. 15. Nehemiah xii. 11; xii. 13; xii. 143 xii. 35. 
Possibly xii. 42.) So that although this argument appears at 
first sight to be extremely strong, yet when all the factors are 
taken into account it does not seem to be convincing enough 
to overthrow the entire scheme of the Chronicler’s history. 

The other main argument is negative rather than positive, 
but it certainly raises a difficulty. In these two Books the 
Chronicler incorporates the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
written in the first person singular. Yet neither mentions the 
work of the other, with one possible exception which is usually 


‘rejected as not being genuine. How can this silence be explained? 


Now in the first place the silence of Ezra needs no 
explanation. His memoirs do not run beyond the end of the 
Book that bears his name. That is to say, they cease before 
Nehemiah’s arrival at Jerusalem. 

When we turn to Nehemiah’s memoirs, we must remem- 
ber that we only have selections from what was evidently quite 
a considerable diary. These selections deal at first with 
Nehemiah’s coming to Jerusalem, and then describe the various 
forms of opposition encountered whilst the wall was being 
built. Unless Ezra was doing something of great moment at 
this time, it would only be by chance that his name might be 
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mentioned. Even the High Priest, Eliashib, is not mentioned . 
in this section, except in the list of the builders in chapter iii. 
At first sight one might expect Ezra to be mentioned in this 
list too. But Ezra was one of the priests, and hence he is 
included in the body of priests who are mentioned in verse 1 
as building with Eliashib. Only the leader of each section is 
mentioned by name. 

After chapter vii. the Nehemiah memoirs cease for a time. 
They are certainly resumed in chapter xiii., the events of which 
take place more than twelve years after Nehemiah’s first coming 
to Jerusalem (xiii. 6), and more than twenty-five years after the 
arrival of Ezra. Very likely Ezra was dead by this time. Hence 
he is not mentioned by Nehemiah in this section. 

‘ But the question arises whether the memoirs of Nehemiah 
are resumed before chapter xiii. I am inclined to think that 
they re-commence at x. 28, since several times in this section 
the first person plural is used (e.g. verse 30). But in any case 

x. 28-39 might be the memoirs of Ezra but the resemblance to xii. 27-43 
suggests Nehemiah. 
the Chronicler professes to use them again in xii. 27-43, the 
passage dealing with the dedication of the wall. The first 
person singular is used several times in this section, as in the 
rest of the memoirs. Now in this section Ezra is clearly men- 
tioned. Verse 36 declares, ‘‘ Ezra the scribe was before them. ” 
Thus there is a mention of Ezra by Nehemiah. 

Unfortunately the commentators who hold the modern 
view reject the evidence of this passage. The reason for this is 
that the passage contains the ceremonial ideas of the Chronicler, 
and hence must have come from his hand. But what if the 
ceremonial ideas of the Chronicler were also those of Ezra and 
Nehemiah? Is it likely that there was no solemn dedication of 
the walls? And if there was, what is there in the description 
in this passage which could not have come from Nehemiah? 
We know from the undisputed memoirs in xiii. 10 that Nehemiah 
had a great regard for the Levites and the singers. Would he 
have had a dedication ceremony and left them out altogether? 


Vv 


There is one further point in favour of the authenticity 
of this section, and that is the use of the first person singular. 
Everywhere else when the Chronicler uses this, he is obviously 
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quoting from authentic memoirs. In the rest of the Book apart 
from the memoirs he uses the third person, and there is no 
reason why he should not have continued to use the third person 
here, unless he was once again using the memoirs. It is, as a 
matter of fact, quite possible that in some other places he has 
transposed the first person into the third, and thus made the 
memoirs read more like a historical record, but there is no 
other case of his having turned the third person into the first, 
so far as we can tell. It is significant that in both of these 
passages the title “ The Tirshatha” occurs, and I would sug- 
gest that in both cases the Greek versions have become confused 
over this unusual title, as 1 Esdras has in an earlier passage. 
Thus in place of “‘ the Tirshatha said unto them ” in Ezra ii. 63, 
the version in 1 Esdras v. 40 has “ unto them said Nehemias 
and Attharias”. In the parallel to Nehemiah viii. 9, where 
1 Esdras omits the name Nehemiah, it reads “ Attharates ” 
instead. Attharias and Attharates aré evidently the best attempt 
that the Greek can make for Tirshatha, and I believe that it is 
the occurrence of this title in the Hebrew that has caused the 
confusion in the Greek texts, and that our Hebrew text may 
be accepted as sound in both instances, thus giving us at least 
two places where Ezra and Nehemiah are mentioned as con- 
temporaries in the historical record, which shows every sign of 
being more or less contemporaneous with the events that it 
relates. The third passage in Nehemiah xii. 26 is obviously a 
comment by the Chronicler, and has not the same value as the 
other references. So we may omit it. 

I do not see how we can very well avoid the conclusion 

that Nehemiah does mention Ezra in his memoirs in this place, 
-and that the silence in the other places can be accounted for 
by the fact that the Chronicler has only given a selection from 
the total memoirs, and that in the selection that we have there 
was no occasion to mention him. 

In the historical portions there are of course three places 
where Nehemiah and Ezra are mentioned together. These are 
on the occasion of the reading of the Law (Nehemiah viii. 9), 
and at the sealing of the covenant that followed (x. 1), and 
again in the list of names which ends at xii. 26. But all of 
these have been ruled out on the ground of textual uncertainty. 
One feels, however, that this uncertainty has perhaps been 

magnified in the interests of the theory that it might support. 
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In viii. 9 the parallel passage in 1 Esdras ix. 49 omits the name 
of Nehemiah, while in x. 1 the Greek MSS. retain Nehemiah, 
but omit the title “the Tirshatha”, thus showing that some 
confusion exists. 

I have done my best to show that the modern conclusion 
of the priority of Nehemiah is not inevitable. I have tried to 
state the arguments fairly, and to give full weight to every 
important point. As I said earlier, this paper has been neces- 
sarily of a negative character. But in concluding, there is a 
certain amount of positive evidence which supports the 
Chronicler’s history. It comes from one or two of the names 
which occur in these Books. 

The Chronicler has a fondness for names and lists of 
names. It is extremely unlikely that he invented them. If he 
had done so, individual names would have been repeated in 
different lists in an obvious way. But although there is a 
certain amount of recurrence of names, such recurrence is not 
obvious. In fact Dr. Wheeler Robinson, in his History of Israel, 
uses as an argument to support the modern view that “ none 
of those named as returning with Ezra (Ezra viii. 1-14) are 
mentioned as helping Nehemiah to build the walls of Jerusalem 
(Nehemiah iii)”. Dr. Robinson has been a little unfair here. 
The following is actually the case. 

In Ezra viii. 33 Ezra weighs the silver and the gold into 
the hand of Meremoth the son of Uriah the priest. In Nehemiah 
ill. 4, 21, Meremoth, the son of Uriah, is given as one of the 
builders. In Ezra x. 31 Malchijah the son of Harim is one of 
those who had married foreign wives, and in Nehemiah iii, 11 
he is one of the builders. The name Hattush also occurs in 
Ezra viii. 2 as one of those who came with Ezra, in Nehemiah 
ili. 10 as one of the builders, and in x. 4 as one of those that 
were sealed. The reason’ why more are not mentioned is that 
Nehemiah iii. only gives the names of the chief builders, and 
it is more likely that these leaders would be those who had 
been in the land for some time, rather than those who had 
returned with Ezra comparatively recently. Nevertheless, the 
occurrence of these few names in passages that belong both 
to the time of Ezra and to that of Nehemiah is a proof that 
the two were contemporaries. 

In the light of all these facts the conclusion must surely 
be that the modern reconstruction has failed to justify itself. 
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So far from being an inevitable deduction, it is in fact most 
unlikely. For this one may be thankful. The alternative con- 
clusion, that the Chronicler has made such an astonishing 
blunder over comparatively recent history, raises difficulties 
that are almost insuperable. But until, far stronger evidence 
than has yet been produced compels us to take this position, 
we may accept the Chronicler’s history as being accurate, and 
say that Ezra and Nehemiah were contemporaries, the former 
arriving at Jerusalem in 457, and the latter in 444 B.c. 


J. Starrorp Wricut. 
B.C. M. & T. College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


AMOS! 


Ir may be said that the times have intervened and prescribed 
a subject for us. Various topics in the field of recent Old 
Testament studies merit attention. But the hour beckons us 
on past the outposts to the citadel of truth, to the more solid 
and central teachings of Scripture itself. A great historic resort 
of those who are caught in a crisis is Old Testament Prophecy, 
that treasury of the things by which men live. A fine repre- 
sentative of the prophetical school is found in Amos, with his 
tenseness and vigour, his arresting and awesome power. And 
we, whose lives are cast in the spacious places of the Pentecostal 
age, must needs bear in mind, with Peter, that the ancient word 
of Prophecy holds for us a new certainty and glory. The Old 
Testament philosophy of history, developed in the New Testa- 
ment according to its true inner genius, still holds good and 
constitutes an indispensable part of the Christian equipment 
for grappling with the ever-recurring problems of life. 

We shall confine ourselves to certain aspects of the book 
of Amos which have a more or less direct bearing on the 
situation confronting us to-day, in the expectation of receiving 
guidance and spiritual quickening in view of our tasks in 
Christian living and especially in the Gospel ministry. 

Amos was commissioned by Jehovah to make a startling 
announcement to the Northern Kingdom, supporting the un- 
welcome news by resistless arguments and indicating the happy 
issue of it all. , 


First, the message of Amos was fraught with the heavy 
tidings of imminent judgment. Looming up through the blue 
haze of the future the prophet descries a formidable Shape, 
which threatens the land, and which he shrinks from describing. 
That eloquent reserve is lost on undiscerning Israel. The 
spectral form creeps closer, and now the roar of a springing 
lion, followed by the rush of a withering desert-wind, is heard. 

1 Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Free Church College, Edinburgh October, 1939- 
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And still the alarm means nothing to the self-confident people. 
Parables must give way to plain speech, and the utterance of 
the prophet which follows leaves nothing to be desired in the 
matter of arresting power. With a lurid, Hogarth-like brush, 
he paints a picture of well-nigh insupportable horror. A series 
of desolating natural calamities will overtake the kingdom and 
pave the way for a supreme disaster. A 


. two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more. 


An unnamed enemy is being “raised up” by Jehovah and 
equipped for his dread mission. The avenging hosts are 
gathering, they swarm onwards and anon encompass little 
Israel’s home. The defending troops yield before the crushing 
pressure of the foe, and are soon overpowered and routed with 
terrible slaughter. Bereft of armed forces to stem the tide of 
invasion, the defenceless Israelites sink into the last extremities 
of impotence and suffer the final defeat of knowing themselves 
defeated. Grief uncontrolled seizes the stricken nation and the 
city squares, notorious for gaiety and the vineyards proverbial 
for mirth unconfined, become very schools for lamentation. 
And still the tidal-wave of terror and destruction mounts. In 
vain do small groups inspjred with the courage of desperation 
carry on the unequal strife; in vain do fugitives unmanned by 
panic seek asylum at the altar or in dens and caves of the earth. 
And with the siege of the capital a fresh climax of the rational 
woe is reached. The magnificent situation of Samaria, the 
ample resources of the citadel, and the desperate valour of 
the garrison only prolong the tale of agony, and add terrors 
to the nightmare of the inevitable capture and sack of the city. 
The whole land is now engulfed by the flood. Palace and 
temple, mansion and hovel,—all go down in one common 
ruin. Those who have taken to flight are pursued relentlessly, 
and the battered survivors are dragged into exile to the 
accompaniment of every kind of indignity and with the 
prospect of unceasing outrage and oppression. And that is not 
all. The crowning calamity of outcast Israel is the inexorable 
silence of her God. In the throes of the national dissolution 
the frenzied shriek of prayer rends the heavens only to come 


back as a mocking echo. The spring of divine consolation, 
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long neglected, long spurned, has now ceased to flow. Ossa 
is piled upon Pelion, and the torments of spiritual thirst 
aggravate the pangs of material misery. Over Israel “‘ The 
End ” is written in letters of fire and blood. 

A generation went by and the dark fate forecast by Amos 
came upon the doomed kingdom. The proud, prosperous, 
self-confident nation suffered extinction and exile at the hand 
of that fleshless instrument of cruelty, known to history as 
Assyria, Assyria the Savage. 

The Fall of Samaria marks one of the stages in the 
Captivity, and ever since the Jewish people have been virtually 
without an independent national life, without a land that they 
can call their own. And who can reckon the sorrows of the 
disinherited and homeless Diaspora at the hands of the alien 
races among whom they lived? Man’s inhumanity to man may 
be said to touch the nadir of infamy where the treatment of 
the Jew is concerned, and is so stupendous that the very 
imagination is benumbed. : 

We are still confronted with the oppressive problem of 
Jewish suffering. Is there in the persecuted race some superfluity 
of naughtiness that would explain the monstrous anger of the 
Gentile peoples? Are we entitled to count our comparative 
felicities as a token of superior rank and worth? The voice of 
Scripture leaves us in no doubt on these points. The spirit of 
racialism has no affinity with the spirit of Christianity and 
opens the door to the most soulless discrimination and tyranny. 
Explicit warning is given us by the Apostle to the Gentiles 
against the spirit of anti-semitism: “ Beware of boasting 
against the natural branches: if God did not spare them, 
neither will he spare you.”’ And fuller light on this dark 
mystery comes from our prophet. 


II 


For, second, the message of Amos is vocal with the austere 
accents of eternal truth. The curse causeless would not come. 
The lightning of justice in its unbending claims flashes through 
the gloom that broods over the pages of the prophet. The 
appalling judgment denounced against Israel is the reaction of 
the divine righteousness against high-handed and sustained 
sinning. Amos knew his day, and he brings against it an 
impeachment that could not be challenged. Common morality 
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is being cast to the winds, and the commands of the Covenant- 
God trampled under foot. The great mass of the people is 
groaning under a cruel yoke of oppression. Heartless corrup- 
tion and grinding tyranny prevail everywhere. The poor are 
robbed of their patrimony, denied the means of a bare liveli- 
hood, and not infrequently deprived of their personal freedom. 
There is no redress for their grievances, for venal judges award 
verdicts in the courts to the highest bidder. In fact things have 
come to this pass that the acme of prudence for the victims of 
wrong is to suffer in unprotesting silence! And gross sensuality 
flourishes alongside social injustice. Lewdness lifts its head in 
every corner of the land. The luxurious magnate and the 
down-trodden helot are alike ridden by lust, and dissipated 
dotage is engaged in hot rivalry with licentious youth. And 
it is significant that intemperance goes hand in hand with 
immorality. Strong drink is blighting the nobler faculties and 
inflaming the lower instincts. Of special ill-omen is it that in 
the higher ranks especially the women of the nation aid and 
abet their lords in the vilest excesses of debauchery. An 
uncontrolled animalism results, issuing oft-times in the 
most repellent abominations. And, most shocking of all, this 


hideous moral abandonment flaunts itself in the garb of 
religion and masquerades as divine worship. And the blame 
for such unbridled bestiality is laid at the door of Jehovah 
himself, and the stock defence of the voluptuary is put 
forward: 


And the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven. 


_ The Medusa-head of degrading indulgence is turning the 
heart of the nation to stone, and among the governing classes 
there is a grievous lack of responsibility and a callous disregard 
of the ills of society. In the hands of the northern leaders the 
pure and ennobling faith of Israel is growing earthly, sensual, 
devilish. The supreme sin of the nation consists in this that 
the well-appointed, pretentious worship of the day is the 
religion of the holy Jehovah only in name, and represents at 
bottom the foul and benighted heathenism of the reprobate 
Canaanites. Religious apostacy, issuing in moral corruption 
and spiritual atrophy, is the heart of the indictment which Amos 
brings against God’s people. 
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And the guilt of the nation wore a still darker hue. The 
exceeding abundant privileges of the Chosen Race added 
immeasurably to the heinousness of their offences. Triumph- 
antly delivered from the overwhelming power of Egypt, 
sustained by angels’ food and trained by revelations from 
heaven in the wilderness, settled in the choice land of Canaan, 
and granted the gifts of prosperity and freedom and the far 
better gifts of good men to direct them, the house of Jacob 
had clearly received much from Jehovah and would surely 
render much to Him! Far otherwise did Israel act! She forgot 
her glorious past and despised her lofty rank. She debauched 
the holy recluses and silenced the inspired seers in her midst. 
The stern call of the more recent national catastrophes went 
unheeded, and now how would the people receive this fresh 
and urgent message from Jehovah by the mouth of Amos? 
Patiently, thoroughly did the prophet demolish their specious 
arguments and explode their ill-founded confidence and fan- 
tastic hopes, and their final response was only an indignant 
repudiation of his charges and a murderous rage at his solemn 
threatenings. The whole generation was bent on strangling 
the truth and bidding defiance to the counsels of wisdom. 
Universal justice was clamouring for action. 

Where the great offence is let the great axe fall! And the 
universal Lord made reply: ‘My sword which is bathed in 
heaven shall come down on this sinful people to judgment!’ 
Did not Amos well to denounce against that seed of evil-doers 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish? 

But the shield of truth has another side. Truth, the truth 
of Jehovah, is indeed instinct with justice. But it is also replete 
with mercy. The great pronouncement of Amos flashes with the 
terrifying glitter of adamantine law. But it is not lacking in 
the rich glow of boundless grace. The central idea of Old 
Testament prophecy is not the inexorable righteousness but the 
covenanted loving-kindness of Jehovah. “‘ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth, therefore will I punish 
you for all your iniquities.”. That pregnant word summarizes 
the message of the prophet and lays bare the heart of the Lord. 
What fathomless deeps are in that “ knowledge”! Sympathy 
and understanding, tender care, yearning pity, unrepenting 
kindness! And He will take means to make them fit to enjoy 
His favour and fulfil His will again! The fire of “ punishment ” 
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is the way, the only way through to the wealthy place of 
prosperity and peace. The rigours of the coming judgment are 
a signal expression, a necessary outcome, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, of Jehovah’s profound and unchanging love for 
Israel! Is this but untimely trifling, the bitterest irony on the 
part of the preacher? God forbid! This strange doctrine issues 
from a deeply serious view of the question and goes down to the 
roots of life and godliness. 

In the descending blow is seen for one thing the righteous 
activity of the Judge of all the earth, vindicating the innocent 
and overthrowing the oppressor. In it, too, He gives an anxiously- 
awaited proof that He still occupies the throne of the universe 
and governs men according to the principles of morality. 
His great object is, as someone observes, not merely to make 
people happy; it is rather to make them deserving of happiness. 
The experiences of life which He appoints are designed to 
produce noble character rather than pleasant feelings. It has 
been indeed maintained that ‘‘ The only justification which 
suffering requires is that it serves moral ends”. That view is 
somewhat shallow and inadequate. The mystery of evil is not 
entirely solved by it. Much remains unexplained and probably 
inexplicable. But it is such stubborn questionings that give an 
opening for faith. Once again, it is supremely as Jehovah, 
the God of Salvation, that He exhibits Himself in the events of 
. history, exercising the mighty constraint of His sovereign grace. 
Nothing is so exacting in its demands and indeed so severe in 
its methods as the best human love, and God’s fatherly love 
cannot fall short of the highest we know on earth. The 
election of Israel imposed the obligation of exemplariness. The 
_ nation must live worthily and to some purpose. But Amos was 
no mere moralist for all his emphasis on the inflexible demands of 
universal law. He was jealous of the prerogatives of Jehovah, and 
based his appeals on the grounds of the ancestral Faith. He urged 
the pledged and proved love of God as the grand motive for a 
new surrender, and the unfailing power of God as the mighty 
inspiration of an obedient life. It was a lofty conception and a 
profound experience of the divine grace that impelled the 
shepherd-seer to address reiterated, passionate calls to his 
recalcitrant neighbours: “ Avow sin and mourn it; discard sin 
and hate it; return to Jehovah and taste again the comforts 
instead of the terrors uf His power; seek His mercy, plead His 
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promises, and accept that favour of His, which is life. Israel 
must and shall respond. The Lord will see to it that the call of 
mercy is effectual. He has a recognized historic method of 
renewing the loyalty of his followers who have resiled from their 
former ardent adherence to His cause. He withdraws His 
presence and withholds the comforts of believing. He disappoints 
their hopes, and frustrates their plans, and makes life a very 
wilderness for them. At last He proceeds to extremities, and 
lifts the rod of affliction, destroying their defences, shattering 
their idols, leaving them in the slough of helplessness and 
desperation. No way of escape and safety is left but one—the 
upward way. They are driven to God by disaster and disillusion- 
ment, they are drawn to Him by the magnetism of His all- 
availing grace. And in unreserved surrender, they are sure of 
the wondrous amnesty of heaven, the recovery of the divine 
favour and the freedom and joy of the divine service. All history 
and experience attest the gracious rule of the Mighty Lord, 
serving to dissolve men’s darkest problems and to make their life 
an inexpressible song of triumph. 

It is to be seriously considered if God be not employing a 
like procedure in the uncertainties and stress of our own day. 
Are not these wars and rumours of war a loud summons from 
heaven to set our house in order? The times are notoriously out 
of joint. What is the great controversy of society which is being 
increasingly submitted to the cruel arbitrament of the sword? 
The most obvious feature of recent times is the apparition of a 
sinister despotism, strong and arrogant, aggressive in its nature 
and unscrupulous in its methods. In a general sense the 
immediate causes of the disturbing phenomenon are tolerably 
clear, and matter for anxious concern to us all. Behind the 
new menace to the liberty and welfare of humanity lie the 
mistaken and vacillating policies of the League of Nations. 
Despite its solid promise and remarkable achievements, it has 
failed to secure the peace of the world, and the secret of the 
unfulfilled promise would seem to be the hold which the old 
narrow and ungenerous nationalism has on the peoples. Not a 
statesman at the centre of affairs but knew that a more liberal 
and farseeing co-operation was essential for a judicious settlement 
of international affairs, and not one prevailed to overcome the 
entrenched prejudice and inertia of his own nation, and that 
lamentable lack of vision and courage among leaders and their 
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following have had a tragic outcome in world-economics as well 
as in international jurisprudence. The amazing advance which 
the last hundred years has witnessed in science and industry has 
put man in command of illimitable resources and abundant 
leisure through the growing mastery of nature. The funda- 
mental condition, however, of unrestricted access to the treasures 
of the modern cornucopia is friendship between the countries, 
co-operation, confidence, and freest intercourse and exchange. 
On this point modern man has failed. The obsolescent brand of 
nationalism has spread rather than diminished, and _ this 
barren conservatism has been insulating the nations from that 
genuine amity and association through which alone society as 
it is organized at present can flourish or even exist. The unhappy 
trend of affairs has been towards separation, alienation, and an 
illusive self-sufficiency, with the inevitable drift towards economic 
depression and the rupture of peaceful relations. Our generation 
has been stemming the natural currents of the ocean of world- 
prosperity and inducing stagnancy into its freshness and life- 
giving potency. The talent has been hoarded instead of being 
profitably invested. Can we escape responsibility for the grim 
paradox of poverty amid plenty, for denying ourselves and others 
the lavish and unexampled bounty of God to our modern age? 

And a kinship can be traced between the ills and errors of 
organized society and the warped moral life of the day. The 
symptoms of ethical subnormality cannot be concealed. The 
civilized world itself is a self-confessed devotee to a dangerous 
degree of the materialistic outlook. The noble powers of 
humanity are laid waste with getting and spending. The fierce 
struggle of competition in all the great departments of life is 
_ wearing for the winners and worse for the victims. Of gravest 
ill-omen is that phase of modern life which with unconscious 
irony styles itself the “‘ new morality,” in which there is a frank 
acceptance and deliberate defence of tenets subversive of all . 
family life and offering a bold challenge to the eternal verities of 
the divine law. A strange insensitiveness has been discernible 
by which people seem incapable of keeping up the mood of 
indignation or healthy interest for any length of time, and 
may well be the fruit of those excitements and sensations to which 
many have been so madly subjecting themselves. And after . 
all, it is the neglect and indeed contempt of the simple and 
prosaic virtues that is the chief trouble. Pride and greed, envy 
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and ambition and selfishness—these have much to do with the 
disharmony and misery of the domestic sphere, and the distrust © 
and rivalry and fighting in the international arena. 

And the prevailing disorders, we are forced to conclude, 
take their rise in the region of the spirit. The severe religious 
recession can well explain the moral disarray and the social and 
political frictions which abound. The broad fact is that the 
secularization of life has been advancing at an alarming rate, 
and no institution, however venerable or sacred, is immune from 
its encroachments. A practical atheism has won the suffrages 
of great multitudes everywhere, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there is a disquieting dearth of dependence on God in 
private and public life, but more than enough of self-com- 
placency and boastfulness of spirit. And not a little of the blame 
is to be laid at the door of the professed representatives of Christ 
in the world. For the last few generations powerful anti-Christian 
waves of thought have swept the communions of the one great 
branch of the Church, and the other great branch of it continues 
to present the traditional type of the Faith which mechanizes the 
spiritual and exalts the human. The many varieties of the 
historical evangelical religion—largely outside the organized 
churches—have been cultivating rather an anaemic and hot-house 
species of piety. And the threshold of spiritual health cannot 
thus be lowered with impunity. The inevitable counterpart 
of a reduced Christianity is a rejuvenated paganism. The 
ferocious ideologies of the Absolute State are replacing the 
benign doctrines of the Church Catholic. The obscuring of 
revelational light can only issue in the return of the Dark Ages 
of history. 

Thus we can hardly resist the conclusion that the demonic 
spirit of Totalitarianism is more or less at home in modern 
civilization as a whole, and is ready to break out in unexpected 
quarters in its native frightfulness. And it is in entire accordance 
with the practice of God to chastise men with whips of their 
own making, as we believe He is doing to-day. One would 
fain dwell on the many bright and reassuring aspects of the 
moral and spiritual life of the moment, but must refrain. It 
may fairly be held that the most favourable survey of the géneral 
situation in the light of the Christian ideal leaves no room for 
complacency, and compels us to ask if the goal of it all is not a 
life lived apart from God and organised against Him. And our 
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prayers for the world must be personal as well as intercessory. 
Few escape compliance with the spirit of the age, and none are 
free from complicity in the life of the day. And the harder it is 
to make a clean breast of some besetting sin—that of our group, 
of our own heart—the more urgent it is to do it. And we 
exercised with the impasse of the present situation? Let us 
search out the principles that have conducted us hither, and 
deploring and renouncing them in the sight of God let us turn 
our faces to the light that leads to life. The business requires 
haste. We should act while the impression is fresh and strong 
upon our spirits. Few things make for dullness and sterility of 
heart like the failure to employ the emotional experiences of the 
big moments of life for the fitting moral decisions and growth 
in holiness. 

There is a grand consistency in the attitude and activities of 
God to humanity everywhere and always. To the upright He 
shews Himself upright, and to the froward He shews Himself 
froward. At the moment He is addressing our backsliding 
generation in stern tones full of majesty. The colossal evil of war 
does not disprove His existence, or His greatness, or His good 
will towards men. Far other. His active rule is demonstrated. 
His unsleeping righteousness is attested. His grand purpose of 
redeeming the world is manifestly being pursued with unslack- 
ing ardour. The inwardness of these sad calamities, accom- 
panied as they are by surprising mercies, is, in a haunting 
prophetical figure, that Jehovah is “alluring” his people into 
the wilderness and there, in the solitudes, is reminding them of 
His changeless love and His all-availing sufficiency. He would 
have us return to Him in undivided allegiance and resume in 
unswerving devotion His gracious service. And we on whom 
the ends of the ages have fallen ought to know more than Amos 
and his day of the majestic instancy of God’s pursuing love and 
the inexplorable riches of His redeeming grace, the readiness 
with which He forgives and the completeness with which he 
restores, and the lavish gifting of a new enabling power to live 
nobly and to achieve triumphantly. For each and all an enthrall- 
ing prospect opens up: the soul shriven, sin forsworn, the 
desire of the heart fulfilled, God Himself possessed! That 
is the fate which He would have us to meet, the fate which these 
dire events of experience and these precious promises of the 
Gospel constrain us to accept at His gracious Hand. 
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III 


And finally the message of Amos is touched with the 
tender light of sure hope. Israel would survive and recover and 
hold on her way: the fit and indispensable dénofement of the 
sombre drama. With the skill of inspired genius, the man of 
Tekoa distributes his emphases in delivering his message. Long 
and awesomely is the knell of doom sounded forth. In short 
blasts does the clarion-call of truth pierce the air, swift to convict 
and potent to stimulate. And then, when the echoes have died 
away, one clear silvery note is heard, the announcement of 
deliverance. Jehovah will “raise up” His humiliated and 
broken people. And that picture closes the prophet’s vision. 
For a brief moment it flashes out and then is gone. But that is 
enough. We see what we cannot forget. Israel had been long 
descending the slopes of declension, and now could not recover 
herself, but must plunge into the very depths of the valley- 
bottom and there meet her Lord in the awfulness of final con- 
troversy. The din and murk of that terrible encounter fills the 
pages of Amos. At long last the scene changes and we pass with 
the prophet from the gloomy gorge, filled with “‘ the confused 
noise of the warrior and garments rolled in blood ”’. 


When I see day succeed the deepest night 
How can I speak but as I feel 
Throughout the darkness—it will end! 


A fairer prospect and a surer hope stirs the soul of the prophet, 
for beyond the valley of the shadow he beholds sunlit heights 
and up slopes of green access he traces the march of Israel, 
the Remnant that has been purified and renewed in the fires. 
They mount the ridge of spiritual quickening and anon climb 
the rise of restoration to their well-loved land. And finally they 
are seen for a moment on the shining plateau of a jubilant and 
abiding prosperity. 

Words fail to indicate the far grander hope of the latter-day 
church. And the calm entrancing vision of coming rest and 
glory for our sin-stricken earth ever casts back a soothing light 
on the present with its imperfections and dreariness, its confusion 
and travail. The wheels of God’s purpose go straight forward 
and the world is being infallibly conducted to its glorious 
destiny. Obdurate impenitence will be swallowed up in the unlit 
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darkness, while the stricken spirit of the righteous will know a 
second springtime of revival. The Israel of God will outlive 
every judgment and exact tribute from every trial. The preacher 
with a passion for righteousness and a love of truth is the true 
optimist, the true guide of humanity. If men resume their loyalty 
to the Lord and maintain their witness to His almighty grace, 
they will abide every shock of circumstance and ordeal of 
experience and achieve the Christian victory in the end of the 
day. They shall endure as seeing Him that is invisible, and 
calmly watch His working, with whom one day is as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as one day. 
P. W. Miter. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE PAROUSIA AS REVEALED IN THE GOSPELS 


I 


“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty. . . . And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God. . . . And He shall come again with glory 
to judge both the quick and the dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end... . 
And I look for the Resurrection of the dead, And the life of the world to come.” 

Amen. 


The Nicene Creed. 


Tue historic Creeds of the Church bear witness to the universal 
belief of the Christian community in a future Parousia or Coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. This belief is an integral part of the 
Christian faith. It is based on the testimony of Scripture itself. 
Before dealing with the teaching of the Gospels on the subject 
of the Parousia, it is proposed to give the main expressions 
used in the New Testament to describe this event. 

The most common term is Parousia (zapovo.a), which 
is translated in both the Authorised Version and the Revised 
Version as “ coming”. The marginal reading in the Revised 
Version gives the literal meaning “ presence”. The term 
invariably describes the arrival of some important individual 
in person. It refers to the actual presence of a person as opposed 
to his absence. St. Paul comments on the joy and consolation 
he experienced at the arrival of Titus. 


“ Nevertheless he that comforteth the lowly, even God, comforted us by 
the coming (R.V.m. “ presence ’’) of Titus; and not by his coming only, but also 
by the comfort wherewith he was comforted in you . . .” (2 Cor. vii. 6-7). 


When dealing with matters of eschatology, the Biblical 
writers use the term “ parousia ” to denote the coming of Christ 
in glory at the end of the age. It is applied technically to His 
Advent with power. St. Paul, praying for his converts, wrote: 


“ May your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame, 
at the coming (parousia) of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23). 


Similarly St. John refers to the “‘ parousia ” as an incentive 
to holy living, and writing to his spiritual children he says: 
60 
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“ And now, my little children, abide in Him; that, if He shall be manifested, 
we may have boldness, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming (parousia) ”” 
(1 John ii. 


In contemporary writings the word is used in reference 
to the arrival of royal people with stately pomp. Dr. G. A. 
Deissmann gives us a wealth of information about its contem- 


porary use. He says: 


“From the Ptolemaic period down to the second century a.D., we are able 
to trace the word in the East as a technical expression for the arrival of the visit 
of the King or Emperor. . . . The parousia of the sovereign must have been 
something well-known even to the people, as is shown by the fact that special pay- 
ments in kind and taxes to defray the cost of the parousia were enacted. . . . 

“The subject of the parousia dues and taxes in Egypt has been treated in 
detail by Wilcken. The oldest passage he mentions is in the Flinders Petri Papyrus 
II, 39e, of the third century B.c.; where, according to his ingenious interpretation, 
contributions are noted for a crown of gold to be presented to the King at his 
parousia: ‘ For another crown on the occasion of the parousia, 12 artabae.’ This 
papyrus supplies an exceptionally fine background of contrast to the figurative 
language of St. Paul, in which ‘ parousia,’ and ‘crown’ occur in collocation. 
While the sovereigns of this world expect at their parousia a costly crown for 
themselves, ‘ at the parousia of our Lord Jesus,’ the Apostle will wear a crown— 
‘the crown of glory’ (1 Thess. ii. 19), won by his work among the Churches, or 
* the crown of righteousness ’ which the Lord will give to him and to all them that 
have loved His appearing (2 Tim. iv. 8).’? 


Another term, which is synonymous, is “ apokalupsis ” 
manifestation”. But the expression apoka- 
lupsis ”” emphasizes more strongly the divine significance of 
the Coming. It always implies a supernatural disclosure, 
whether inward or outward.* It is a striking fact that St. Paul 
uses the term “ apokalupsis” to describe the extraordinary 
manifestation of Jesus Christ to himself at his conversion. 

“ For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to 
me through revelation (8,’ droxadvyews) of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). 

When used with specific reference to the future manifesta- 
tion, it denotes the revelation of Jesus Christ Himself in His 
majesty as Judge and Rewarder.* Our Lord used it in a judicial 
sense when He spoke of the day when the Son of Man would 
be revealed. 


“In the day that Lot went out from Sodom it rained fire and brimstone 
from heaven, and destroyed them all: after the same manner shall it be in the day 
that the Son of Man is revealed (6 rod dvOpurov (Luke 
xvii. 29—30).5 

1ef. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 25 2 Thess. 1. 7, ii. 1, ii. 3 5 
Matt. xxiv. 3; 2 Pet. i. v. 1 John ii. 28. 

Ancient East 

* Findlay, G he Spiel be of Si St. Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians. (Cam. 
of St. Peter and St. Fude (1.C.C.), p. r00f. 

igg, of St. Peter 
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Thus the “ apokalupsis ” is a transcendent, supernatural, 
and divine event, which will take place when Christ appears in 
His power and glory. 

In the Pastoral Epistles and in the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, St. Paul uses another term—* epiphania ” 
(émepaveca)—" appearing”. This term denotes a signal, often 
a sudden appearance, the coming into sight of that which was 
previously hidden.1 This word is used in conjunction with the 
word Parousia ”’. 

“ And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the breath of His mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of 
His coming (ry THS Tapovcias avrov) (2 Thess. ii. 8). 

The Early Fathers and Latin translators felt that the 
brightness of the coming was implied by the use of the word 
“epiphania”. Thus St. Augustine wrote “ illuminatione 
praesentiae suae”’.? This interpretation is in keeping with the 
use of the word in the LXX, where in the second book of the 
Maccabees it refers to manifestations of the divine glory. 

The early Church thought of the Day of Judgment as a 
day when that which is now hidden would be revealed. Thus 
the term “‘ the Day ”’ was used in contradistinction to the night; 
for “the Day” would bring to light things which are now 
hidden and unknown. The expression is frequently used in 
this sense in Scripture. There is “ the day of the Lord”, “ the 
day of Christ’, and “‘ the day of judgment”. The conception 
of “‘ the Day ” so dominated the thoughts of the early believers 
that it was sufficient to refer to the Coming by that name alone. 
The Day of the Lord, when Christ shall be all in all, is regarded 
as the finale towards which all history moves. Dr. Findlay has 
expressed this point rather finely: 


ef the Vulgate cit., p. 180. ef. Tim. vi. 145 Titus ii. 13 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. 
* cf. the illustratione adventus sui, and also the following by Erasmus. 
“ut accipias cae Christi advenientis obscuratum iri Antichristum.” Quoted Findlay: 
* Bernard, J. H., The Pastoral Epistles, p. 100. 
* Acts ii, 203 Phil. ii. ~4 ey iv. 17. The various phrases incorporating the 
word “‘ day” in this sense are found in: Matt. vii. 22 Tohn vi. 40 44, 4y Xi. 245 
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This aspect is adopted in the New Testament, mutatis mutandis. The Judgment, how- 
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See P Plummer, A., The Gospe to St. Fohn (Cam. Greek Testament), p. 140 
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“ Now the world has its day; ‘ this is your hour,’ said Jesus to the Jewish officers, 
‘and the power of darkness’ (Luke xxii. 53); then comes the Lord’s Day, when 
He will be vindicated both in salvation and in judgment. At a later date the weekly 
date of Christ’s Resurrection received this name (Rev. i. 10): this also is a day of 
divine vindication, and thus a pledge and anticipation of the great Day.”? 

In the ecclesiastical writings of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
the expression “‘ second coming ”’ was used in contrast to the 
first Coming. Justin Martyr refers to the two Advents in his 
First Apology: 

“ For the prophets have proclaimed two advents of His: the one, that which 
is already past, when He came as a dishonoured and suffering man; but the second, 
when, according to prophecy, He shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied 
by His angelic host, when also He shall raise the bodies of all men who have lived, 
and shall clothe those of the worthy with immortality, and shall send those of the 
wicked, endued with eternal sensibility, into everlasting fire with the wicked 
devils.”2 

The frequent recurrence of these various terms for the 
parousia is striking and impressive. Their cumulative signi- 
ficance cannot be ignored. The New Festament writers obviously 
had a very real and fervent belief in the reality of the second 
Advent. It will be profitable to see to what extent this subject 
is contained in the Gospels themselves. 


II 
Tue Parovsia IN THE SyNOPTICS 


In the Synoptics the teaching of Christ centres around the 
conception of the Kingdom of God. The term “ Kingdom of 
God” did not originate with Christ, for it had previously been 
used in the Old Testament.* But Christ radically deepened 
and transformed the popular conception as held by his con- 
temporaries. 

The Kingdom, as revealed by Christ, was not a materialistic 
and earthly Kingdom, but a spiritual, invisible, supra-mundane 
Kingdom. This Kingdom has two aspects. It is, on the one 
hand, a thing of gradual, unobtrusive growth; on the other, 
a thing established by a final, great, conclusive event. In its 
former form, the Kingdom has a present being here on earth; 
in its latter form, the Kingdom will have a perfect glorified 
form in eternity. Dr. S. D. F. Salmond has shown the inter- 
relation and connexion between these two conceptions: 

1 Ibid. Findlay, G. G., op. cit., p. 109. 
2 Justin Martyr, The First Apology, ch. LII. 


3 cf. Ps. ciii. 19 ; Dan. ii. iv. 3, 17. 
‘Orr, J. The Kingdom of Cod, H.D.B, Vol. Il, p. 854. 
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“There are two ideas—one representing the Kingdom as a gradual growth, 
the other as established by a great catastrophe. These two ideas are consistent: 
continuous inner development, and a sudden outward event at the end.”’! 


By His first advent Christ instituted the Kingdom; by 
His second advent He will consummate the Kingdom. The 
Kingdom, therefore, is both present and future.* 

Jesus taught that He was the founder of the Kingdom, 
and His presence among humanity meant that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was inaugurated. As He gathered a band of disciples 
to Himself, so the Kingdom grew. 


“ And being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, there! for lo, the kingdom of God is within 
you ” (R.V.m. “in the midst of you”) (Luke xvii. 20-1). 


Again Christ said, 


“ If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the Kingdom of God come 
upon you ” (Matt. xii. 28). 


This inward and spiritual Kingdom grew by individuals 
receiving Him into their hearts by faith. By faith men and women 
became members of the Kingdom. 


“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
it” (Matt. xvi. 24-5). 


But this is only the earthly aspect of the Kingdom. While 
the Kingdom of God is subjectively realized in individual 
hearts now, there will be an objective manifestation of the 
Kingdom at the Judgment in the future. 

_ This earthly phase of the Kingdom will be succeeded 
by the heavenly. This higher and eternal state is described as 
the “‘ regeneration” (wadtyyeveora) or the resurrection. The 
judgment then takes place which tests the reality of the 
profession of the members of the Kingdom. 


“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many 


1 Salmond, S. D. F., The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 297-8. 
2 Jesus speaks of the Kingdom as future in Cn ix. 1, Fg “f Matt. vii. 21 ; 
and as present in Matt. xii. 28, xiii. 24. “* The two conceptions of the U cin as future 
and present,” says Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, “ are equally and ineradicably combined in 
the mind of Jesus "—Immortality and the Future : Yhe Christian Doctrine of Eternal Life. 
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will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name, and 
by thy name cast out devils, and by thy name do many mighty works? Then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity” 
(Matt. vii. 21-3). 


The Kingdom is thus finally consummated in the future 
life, when the good and bad are entirely separated. 

The teaching of the parables of the Kingdom is relevant 
to this discussion. The method of teaching by parables was 
adopted by our Lord at a crisis in His ministry. There was the 
increasing animosity of His opponents, and the decreasing 
enthusiasm among many of His followers. Parables would 
have the double property of revealing and concealing: they would 
instruct the disciples whose minds were still in line with Christ’s, 
and yet they would give little opening to His enemies. This 
was but a fulfilment of Christ’s own words, when He declared, 
to 

“ whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but 


whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he hath” 
(Matt. xiii. 12). 


Thus the understanding of the parables is determined by 
previous acceptance or rejection of the Truth. They are to each 
according to his standpoint. They are incomprehensible to a 
man unless he stands in a right relationship to the Kingdom of 
God. As St. Paul so truly says: 


“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged ” (1 Cor. ii. 14). 


Dr. Edersheim sums up the position: 


“ The ground of the different effect of the Parables on the unbelieving multi- 
tude and on the believing disciples was not objective (caused by the substance or 
form of these Parables), but subjective (caused by the different standpoint of the 
two classes of hearers towards the Kingdom of God). . . . The cause of the 
hardening lay, not in the parabolic method of teaching, but in the state of spiritual 
insensibility at which, by their own guilt, they had previously arrived.”’? 


For the Christian the parables are a rich heritage, revealing 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God. Their preciousness is 
only revealed to the initiated. To the initiated Christ reveals 
that the Kingdom will be long in developing. 

1 Plummer, A., The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 


Bdersheitn, A., The Life and Times of Jevus the Meshah, Vol. pp. $835. 
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“He added and spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the kingdom of God was immediately to appear . . .” 
(Luke xix. 11). 


Again, He reveals that the Kingdom is a present, developing 
reality. 


“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto 0 grin of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and sowed in his field: which indeed is less than all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is greater than the herbs, and becometh a tree . . .” (Matt. xiii. 31-2). 


Furthermore, the Kingdom, in its earthly manifestation, 
will always have a mixture of good and bad. The final separation 
can only be achieved at the Judgment. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: which, when it was filled, they drew up on the beach; 
and they sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but the bad they cast away. 
So shall it be in the end of the world: the angels shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the righteous, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth ” (Matt. xiii. 47-50). 


Dr. Brunner has summed up the meaning of the Kingdom 
of God in his brilliant epigrammatic language. 


“The Kingdom of God in its eschatological, transcendent, anti-evolutionary 
sense is present in Jesus Christ, and therefore it is present in the Christian community 
or Church through faith in Christ... . . One can truly share it, but only in a para- 
doxical way—through faith, not through sight. Such is also the character of the 
Kingdom of God in the community of saints, the Church. In what does it consist? 
In the share the believers have in the heavenly inheritance; so that they, who 
still belong to the world of sin and death, belong by faith, though not visibly, to 
the other world, the world to come. They have the Spirit, that is, they are sealed 
for the coming Kingdom. . . . They have, they are, they live in, the Kingdom. 
But they live in it through faith, indirectly not directly, invisibly not visibly, 
paradoxically not empirically. For empirically they are still under the sway of 
sin and death because they are still in the flesh. To be in the flesh means to belong 
empirically to the world of sin and death. To believe means to partake in the 
victory which Christ has won over sin and death.’ 


But apart from His specific teaching on the Kingdom of 
God, Christ made numerous allusions to His future return in 
glory. The first announcement was made at the crisis of Caesarea 
Philippi (Mark viii. 38; Matt. xvi. 27; Luke ix. 26). St. Peter 
had declared emphatically his belief in the Messiahship of 
Christ: 


“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ” (Matt. xvi. 16). 
1 Brunner, H. E., The Theology of Crisis, pp. 108-9. 
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Immediately after this public confession, Jesus revealed 
to His disciples His approaching death by violence. But He 
also pointed beyond that event to the future Judgment: 


“ For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; 
and then shall he render unto every man according to his deeds” (Matt. xvi. 27). 


From the time of the crisis of Caesarea Philippi, the image 
of the Second Coming appears more and more in detail.? 
Christ’s teaching on this culminates in the discourse on the 
destruction of Jerusalem. St. Matthew records that as Jesus 


“sat on the mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately, saying, Tell us 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming (rijg ofjs 
rapovrias) and of the end of the world? (cuvrede‘as rod aidvos)” (Matt. 
xxiv. 3f). 


Some scholars feel that these passages refer only to the 
destruction of Jerusalem.* But such an interpretation seems 
to be difficult to substantiate. In view of the technical meaning 
of the word zapovcia, its use in the phrase rijs 
militates against any purely local interpretation of the passage. 
Since in the eschatological sense the expression is used in the 
New Testament for the return of Christ in glory, the destruction 
of Jerusalem cannot be interpreted as the fulfilment of this. 

Part of the discourse does clearly deal with the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the armies of Titus in a.p. 68-70. Christ fore- 
tells the signs that will prelude that fateful struggle. From the 
description of the local crisis He proceeds immediately to a 
description of the consummation of the age. 

1 The actual significance of the term “* Son of Man” has been much disputed. The 
"Th Evangel nce? wet of Him, and no aoe ever adresse Him by fe 


The phrase occurs in the Old Testament, which the LXX renders ulos dv@pdérov 
never 6 vlos dv@pwmov. (2) In the Psalms the phrase signifies the Ideal Man, 


e.g. Ps. viii, 4, lxxx. 17, cxliv. 3, cxlvi. 3. (6) In Ezekiel the phrase OFN.]3 is the title 


by which the prophet is addressed, e.g. Ezek. ii. 1, 3, 6, 8. (c) In the night visions of 
Daniel the phrase refers to the Ancient of Days, YX ID vii. 13-14. 


The term “ Son of Man”, as used in the Gospels, was probably not a recognized 
title for the Messiah. It always appears to have been enigmatic to those who heard it 
applied by Jesus to Himself. title was unpopular to the Jews, because it emphasized 
human weakness. But the very reason which induced them to avoid the expression. 
induced our Lord to take it. The generic significance of the term “ man” ena 
Christ to identify Himself with the whole of humanity. 

For detailed discussions see Dalman, Word's of Fesus, PP. 234-67 3 Dewick, Primitive 
ate ee . 153f. ; Dorner, The Person of Christ, Eng. trans., li., p. 54. 

* Swete, H. B., Fie Gospel According to St. + y= 185. 

*e.g. Gould, E. P., The Gospel According to St. Mark (ic.c), p- 241. 
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“ But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened . 
and then shall they see the Son of man coming in clouds with great glory ” (Mark 
xiii. 24-6). 


St. Matthew’s account appears to make the two events 
almost contemporaneous. 


“But immediately ( eGeds) after the tribulation of those days . . .” 
(Matt. xxiv. 29). 


This accords with the nature of Biblical prophecy in the 
Old Testament, where this construction is known as the prophetic 
perspective or timeless sequence.’ Events which are widely 
separated in actual occurrence are brought together in prophetic 
perspective.* There are, however, numerous references in the 
Discourse which show that a considerable interval is to separate 
each event. Christ says: 


“ And the gospel must first be preached unto all the nations ” (Mark xiii. ro). 


This points to a lengthy lapse of time before the ultimate 
mapoveia, St. Luke’s account also conveys the impression 
that a period of time must first elapse: 


“ And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 24). 


These statements prevent the prophecy being placed in 
the lifetime of one generation, and point to the elapse of a con- 
siderable interval before the final conclusion of the world order 
with the return of the Son of Man.* 

Several critics hold that portions of the Discourse belong 
to a Jewish-Christian Apocalypse, whose disjecta membra 
were incorporated by the Synoptics.¢ This theory is entirely 
hypothetical, and has no documentary basis whatsoever. 

In this connexion it is necessary to notice the so-called 
eschatological school, represented by Albert Schweitzer and 
Johannes Weiss. This school maintains that the mind of Christ 
was dominated by the apocalyptic eschatology of His contem- 
poraries. Schweitzer dismisses any other interpretation: 


*H.D.B., a III, p. 676. Creed, J.M., The Gospel According to St. Luke, p 
Exchuselogy, 32 Moffatt, J. The Historical New Testament 
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“Men feared that to admit the claims of eschatology would abolish the 
significance of His words for our time; and hence there was a feverish eagerness 
to discover in them any elements that might be considered not eschatologically 
conditioned. . . . But in reality that which is eternal in the words of Jesus is due 
to the very fact that they are based on an eschatological world-view, and contain 
the expression of a mind for which the contemporary world with its historical 
and social circumstances no longer had any existenice.”1 


Thus the advocates of this interpretation argue that Jesus 
taught that in the immediate future a transcendental Kingdom 
would be inaugurated by divine intervention. But it is precarious 
to argue from the current Jewish eschatological hopes. Dr. 
Edersheim, the brilliant Rabbinical scholar, points out that 
there is an infinite distance between the teaching of Christ 
and the theology of the Synagogue. 

“In the pseudepigraphic writings, which expressed the apocalyptic expect- 
ancies of the Jews before the time of Christ, there is a marked difference from the 
New Testament.’””? 


Christ certainly announces the great objective nature of 
His return under the analogy of the Old Testament descriptions 
of the Day of the Lord (Joel i. 15; Mic. iv. 1). But these are 
very different from the grotesque descriptions of the Jewish 
Apocalypses.* The eschatological school lay considerable 
emphasis upon one verse in St. Luke’s Gospel. 


“Verily I say unto you, This generation (yevea) shall not pass away until 
all things be accomplished ” (xxi. 32). 


The interpretation of this verse is admittedly difficult. 
But it is worth noticing in passing that a scholar of the calibre 
of Dorner explains yevei as meaning an indefinite period 
of time. In any consideration of Christ’s eschatology, it is 
necessary to consider His teaching on the kindred subject of 
the Kingdom of God. Many of the Galilean parables are con- 
nected with this subject. His teaching was regarded as mysterious 
and unique. 


“ Unto you is given the mystery (rd pvoripiov) of the kingdom of God . 
(Mark iv. 11). 


A mystery in the New Testament, like the Greek mysteries, 
is something hidden—revealed only to the initiated. To the 
1 Quest of the Historical Yerus, p. 


heim, A., cit., Vol. Piet 2. 
Salmond, 8. D. op. cit. p. 
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initiated Jesus explains that the Kingdom will not be a spectacular 
manifestation, but the preaching of the Gospel. Under the 
image of the Sower, Christ describes the preaching of “ the 
word of the kingdom” (Matt. xiii. 19). This word of the 
Kingdom is to one 


** a savour from death unto death; to the other a savour of life unto life ” (2 Cor. 
i. 16). 


The Kingdom will grow unobtrusively, the wheat and the 
tares together, through many generations, until the time of the 
harvest. The teaching of the parables of the Kingdom (Matt. xiii) 
is thus in striking contrast to that of the contemporaries of Jesus. 
This is a fact of paramount importance in any discussion of 
the contemporary eschatological conceptions. 

Apart from these controversial issues there is ample 
evidence in other parts of the Synoptics that our Lord taught 
explicitly a future return of an objective character. He refers 
to His advent in glory: 


“For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; 
and then shall he render unto every man according to his deeds” (Matt. xvi. 27). 


In the judgment scene before the High Priest, Jesus 
testified: 


“ Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64). 


The Synoptics teach that the coming will result in the 
final Judgment. This will be universal in scope, with Christ 
Himself as Judge. 


“'The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth ” 
(Matt. xiii. 41-2). 


But the Judgment will be discriminatory: not only will 
there be a final penalty for the evil, there will also be a final 
reward for the good. ; 


“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father ” (Matt. xiii. 43). 


1 Gould, E. P., op. cit., p. 74. 
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Ill 
Tue Teacuine oF St. Joun 


The Johannine teaching on eschatology presents a striking 
contrast to that contained in the Synoptists. But this difference 
is in keeping with the general structure and design of St. John’s 
Gospel as a whole. It is at once apparent that the author is 
writing from a different point of view. Clement of Alexandria, 
who wrote about a.p. 200, stated that 


“ John, perceiving that the bodily or external facts had been set forth in the (other) 
Gospels, at the instance of his disciples, and with the inspiration of the Spirit, 
composed a spiritual Gospel.’ 


The adjective “spiritual” aptly describes St. John’s 
Gospel. It abounds in mystical discourses rather than parables. 
It portrays Christ as the eternal and divine Son, rather than as 
the humble carpenter of Nazareth. 

St. John has carefully chosen his facts, so that his narrative 
tends to supplement the account given in the other Gospels. 
A knowledge of the main characters and incidents is pre- 
supposed. John the Baptist is mentioned in the first chapter 
without any preliminary introduction. Again, the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper is not recorded. The apocalyptic discourses 
are also omitted. Some scholars, however, have been misled by 
these omissions. They feel that the omission of the long 
eschatological passages which are given in the Synoptics is a 
proof that St. John has endeavoured to transmute the current 
eschatological hopes of the early Christians. This point of view 
has been expounded by Dr. Wade: 


“The expectation of their Lord’s speedy return in visible form was for the 
early Christian community the chief incentive of their missionary efforts, and 
the main source of their fortitude under persecution. But as time passed, and the 
long delay began to elicit the mockery of unbelievers, a growing depression among 
the faithful was inevitable; and to counteract such the Fourth Evangelist trans- 
formed current eschatological conceptions altogether. . . . He endeavoured to 
habituate the mind of the Church to the thought that Christ’s Second Coming had 
already taken place, through the bestowal of the Holy Spirit upon believers.””* 


But a closer study of the Johannine text yields several 
important facts which militate against such an interpretation. 


1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, V1, 14. 
® Wade, G. W., New Testament History, p. 672. 
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The Gospel itself refers explicitly to a future Coming. Jesus 
comforts His disciples by saying: 

“ Let not your heart be troubled . . . I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again (rd \uv épyoua:) and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also” fi xiv. 1-3). 

The comment of Archbishop J. H. Bernard on this verse 
is unambiguous: 

“ The present tense of awdAw épXopat expresses the certainty of the future 
return, ‘I am coming back.’ This is an explicit announcement of the Parousia, 


or Second Advent. Not as much is said about this in St. John as in the Synoptics; 
but it is nevertheless an integral element in Johannine doctrine.”! 


Again, when Jesus exhorts His disciples to patient service, 
He refers to that Return which is the hope of all their labours. 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come (és éxoua), what is 
that to thee?’ (John xxi. 22). The teaching in the Johannine 
Epistles is similar. | 

“ And now, my little children, abide in him; that, if he shall be manifested, 
we may have boldness, and not be ashamed before him at his coming (rapovcra) ” 
(1 John ii. 28). 

This evidence is of paramount importance. Scholars 
fairly unanimously agree that the Epistles are later in date than 
the Gospel,* and yet far from the doctrine of the Coming 
being transmuted or modified, it is asserted with equal, if not 
greater, explicitness. 

The Coming, as in the Synoptics, is associated with the 
Judgment. There is the announcement of a great Assize at 
the last Day, when all men shall be judged by the Son of Man. 


“ For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgment 
unto the Son . . . ” (John v. 22). 


Christ Himself claims to be the Judge. This idea of the 
Messiah as Judge was not found in the Old Testament.* The 
Judgment is also associated with the Resurrection. 


* Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment ” 


(dvdoracw xpicews) (John v. 28-9). 


1 Bernard, J. H., The Gospel According to St. Fohn (1.C.C.) Vol. II, p. 535. 

a B. F., The Gospel of St. Fokn, p. Lxxxviii. Hunter, C. F., The Testa- 
ment: Its Writers and Their Messages, p. 237. 

3 Salmond, S. D. F., op. cit. pp. 316-7. This truth is also enunciated elsewhere 
in the New Testament, e.g. Acts x. 42, xvii. 30-31; Rom. ii. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 10, ete. 
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The Evangelist declares that the works of healing of the 
Son are indeed marvellous, but the greater marvel is what will 
happen at the last Day, when the dead shall be quickened by 
the Son, and final judgment shall be pronounced by Him on 
good and evil. All must rise, both the believers and the un- 
believers, at the Resurrection. This prevents the passage being 
interpreted in any purely spiritual sense. Our Lord says that 
the wicked shall come forth unto the “ resurrection of judg- 
ment”,? and this cannot mean a spiritual resurrection. Spiritual 
resurrection must always be a resurrection of life, a passing 
from spiritual death to spiritual life. But a passing from spiritual 
death to judgment is not spiritual resurrection. This passage 
and St. Paul’s declaration in Acts xxiv. 15? are the only direct 
assertions in the New Testament of a resurrection of the wicked. 
St. John refers to the resurrection again in his Epistle. 


“ Herein is love made perfect with us, that we may have boldness in the day 
of judgment . . .” (1 John iv. 17). 


The Epistle tends to lay more stress on the judgment of 
the future than the Gospel. 

Sufficient evidence has been given to show that St. John, 
together with the Synoptics, teaches explicitly a future Coming 
of an objective character, in which Christ will be the Judge 
of the living and of the dead. There will be a final consummation, 
a great Assize. But St. John supplements this teaching on the 
final judgment by speaking of the judgment as being also a 
present process. St. John writes: 


“ He that believeth on him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been 
judged already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten 
Son of God” (John iii. 18). 


Clearly St. John teaches that the deciding factor for salvation 
is whether a person believes in Christ or does not believe. One 
exegete has written: 


1 «eis dvdoracw xploews.” The word xplois combines the notion of “ separation” 
and “ judgment ”, and from the context often acquires the further notion of “ condemna- 
tion.’ 

Plummer, A., The Gospel According to St. Fokn (Cambridge Greek Testament), 140. 

The word is used by Aeschylus 648) of ising up” from t grave, 
that is, of “* resurrection”. In the LXX it is infrequent, and occurs with this meaning 
only in 2 Mace. vii. 14, oe 

Bernard, J. H., op. I, p 

. having ho cotta Coa, ich these also themselves look for, that there 
shall we ‘a resurrection both of the just ‘and unjust.” 
* This is also implied in Matt. x. 28, Rev. xx. 12-13. 
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“ The believer has eternal life in Christ; he has passed into life. There is no 
uncertainty as to the final judgment for him. . . . But there is also the man who 
is not willing to come to Christ that he may have life (verse 40) i i.e. is not willing 
to ‘believe’ on Him. St. John says of him § yi) Kéxperay * he 
has been judged already,’ by his unbelief. The present judgment is anticipatory 
of the future. This is indeed the judgment which will declare itself at the last 
Day (xii. 

Thus a future judgment is not inconsistent with a judg- 
ment which has been already determined in the present life 
by the unbelief and blindness and disobedience of man. Each 
man is passing a subjective judgment on himself in this present 
life which does not preclude the future objective judgment.* 

Jesus insists upon the judgment of the present hour, not 
pronounced by the fiat of external authority, but determined 
by a man’s own self, and his relation to God in Christ? Eternal 
life (wiv aidvov) is a present reality and possibility, and Jesus 
is the Door through whom man can enter into possession here 
and now. The Synoptics always apply the all-embracing term 
“eternal life’ to the future consummation (e.g. Mark x. 30), 
whereas in St. John it is also used to denote the present possession 
of the life of God by believers (e.g. John v. 24). The Synoptics, 
however, do recognize in fact the present reception and enjoy- 
ment by believers of those blessings of the Kingdom which 
St. John designates by “eternal life” (e.g. Matt. v. 3ff.).¢ 
Christ solemnly declared: 

“ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ” (John iii. 36). 

Disobedience is a matter of voluntary choice. It implies 
a mind which is rebellious and lawless, rather than a series of 
disobedient acts. The wrath of God is the natural complement 
to the love of God; and if there is love for those who believe, 
there must be wrath for those who disbelieve.® It is significant 
that Christ states that the wrath “ abideth on him ”’, rod 
péva ex’ airév: it is not merely future, but present also. The 
unbeliever, like the believer, not only wil] have, but Aas, his 
portion; and he has to struggle not to avert a sentence, but 
to be freed — it.® 


1 Bernard, J. H., Vol. I, pp. 120-1. 
t w: noti vg tt to the teac t ont t 

realization of the Kingdom of God i in individual 

‘Orr, J., H.D.B. Article, The Kin; Vol. II, p. 8 

5 This is the only the wrath of God ” dpyh 
rod Occurs. 

* Plummer, A., op. cit., p. 112. 
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St. John is the only Evangelist who uses the term, “ the 
last Day”. He uses it in connexion with the doctrine of the 


final Judgment. Jesus says: 


For this is the will of my Father, that everyone that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, should have eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day” (John vi. 40). 


Similarly, on another occasion, our Lord said: 


“ He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth 
him; the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day ” (John xii. 48).* 


Some critics have endeavoured to escape the implications 
of these verses by the arbitrary expedient of pronouncing them 
interpolations. But it is quite inadmissible to tear out these 
verses from St. John, and to retain the rest of the Gospel. As 
Sanday has beautifully written: 


“The Gospel is like that sacred coat ‘ without seam woven from the top 
throughout’: it is either all real and true, or all fictitious and illusory, and the 
latter alternative is more difficult to accept than the former.”* 


Thus in St. John’s Gospel the judgment which is present 
and subjective is emphasized, but the judgment which is future 
and objective also finds an integral place. These two doctrines 
are neither contradictory nor inconsistent: the latter is only 
the logical consummation of the former. The future judgment 
is associated with the resurrection. The possession of eternal 
life is crowned by the restoration to the believer of a trans- 
figured manhood.‘ 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that St. John does not dwell on 
the Coming and the Judgment to the same extent as the 
Synoptics. Writing towards the end of the century, he sees that 
the Kingdom of God may not be immediately established with 
power. There will, indeed, be the final consummation, but St. 
John emphasizes in more detail the judgment which is present 
and subjective. This present judgment fulfils itself in a probation 
of character and a self-verdict which proceeds now.’ 


Oak Hill College, London. S. Barton Bassacr. 


1 The phrase “ the last day” (4 ) also occurs in John vi. 
A Critica! Histo the’ of the Future Life 
370-1. 
2 Quoted, ae, A., op. cit., p. 232. 
Westcott, B. F » Op. Cite, Pp- 103. 
5 Salmond, S. D F.., op. 323- 


CHRIST AND THE RACE FACTOR! 


I 


I nave been turning over in my mind of late a statement 
attributed to the late Field Marshal von Ludendorff. He is 
reported to have said that ‘‘ Christianity aims at separating a 
man from his people, from his tribe and from his nation. 
Hence the rejection of Christianity in modern Germany”. 

I do not wish to occupy you over much, if at all, with 
the many cross currents of our very enlightened and yet con- 
fessedly very crazy and very unhappy modern world, and so 
I shall content myself with adverting merely, simply as a point 
du depart, to the uncanny and withal amazingly potent influence 
which theories of racial origin and racial superiority have come 
to exert in the national and religious life of certain great modern 
peoples. 

I do desire, however, to point out to you this evening, in 
the measure permitted to me, how that in this very universality 
of the Christian faith, which makes it anathema in certain 
contemporary systems of political philosophy, a veritable 
“stone of stumbling” indeed, resides its crowning glory; 
and how one of the most attractive titles of Christ, by which 
He is most endeared to the believing heart, derives its peculiar 
lustre from His relation to this very question of race, the 
burning question of the hour. This universal character of the 
Lord Jesus Christ I conceive to be reflected in His title “‘ Son 
of Man”. 

The only time in which our Lord asked His disciples for 
the verdict of the masses upon Himself, He went out of His way, 
you may remember, to put His question in a very peculiar form. 

“When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi he asked His disciples 
saying, ‘Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?’” (Matt. xvi. 13). 
Not “ whom do men say that I am?” nor “ whom do men say 
that Jesus of Nazareth is?” The emphasis is thrown upon 
a certain phrase—“ The Son of Man”’; and there is a remark- 

1 An address to students at the University of Otago, New Zealand. 
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able connexion possibly between the special form in which 
the question was put, and Peter’s answer which the Lord 
blessed, “‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God”. 
Those versed in Scripture are well aware that this title ‘ Son 
of Man” is our Lord’s own favourite title. He applies it to 
Himself more than thirty times in ‘Matthew alone. Other 
titles were given Him by others—Son of David, Master, 
Messiah, the Holy One of God; with the exception of the dying 
Stephen no one ever gave Him this title save Himself alone. 

May we pause for a moment and examine what this title 
“Son of Man” means? To understand its significance we 
must recall a little of its history. There is only one passage in 
the Old Testament in which the title “ Son of Man” is un- 
mistakably applied to the coming Messiah and that is the 
seventh chapter of the book of Daniel. You may remember 
the nature of that chapter. It brings us up to the end of Gentile 
dominion over Israel, I believe. In chapter ii the rise and 
development of Gentile supremacy is sketched, but chapter vii 
is focused rather on happenings connected with its culmination 
and end. It seems to me that this is indisputable. 

The writer has a vision of the older empires of the world, 
empires which conquered by force—Babylon, Medo-Persia, 
Greece and Rome; whose symbols were lions and bears and 
leopards. In the case of the last its teeth were of iron and its 
watchword “‘ Arise, let us devour much flesh”. And lo! as 
the prophet dreamed they passed away and in their room he 
saw arise a new empire of divine origin for it came from the 
Ancient of Days; an Empire of universal sway—ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before Him and thousands of 
thousands. On the throne of this Empire, characteristic perhaps 
of the spirit of its administration, sat one like unto a Son of 
Man. The scholars say it is remarkable that this title did not 
become to any great extent one of the favourite titles applied 
by Jewish Rabbis to the coming Messiah. Other titles such 
as The Servant, Wisdom, The Logos the Jewish theologians 
carefully worked out and unfolded. But this one for the most 

was left isolated—“ last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, 
apart’. It was left for the Lord to take it, enlarge it, enrich 
it and apply it to Himself. He is Son of Man because no man’s 
son, but child of the human race; Son of Man because in Him 
mankind finds the epitome of all that makes man man, the 
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embodiment of every ideal: Son of Man because only by 


contact with Him can man as man ever find his true self. As — 


Plato would have said could he have seen His day—and Plato 
reached out an arm’s length towards Christ; it was only an 
arm’s length, still he reached it out—if Plato could have seen 
His day, I say, he would have said He was the Son of Man 
because He is the /dea of man, i.e. the underlying universal 
whereby alone the individual finds his manhood or womanhood. 

Let us look at the matter a little more fully. This title 
“Son of Man” is really thrown into sharp antithesis to any 
tribal or racial conception; the universal, I might say, is shown 
against a background of the local and ephemeral. 

There is nothing in human history that stands out more 
sharply and ineffaceably than race. What a mysterious thing 
race is! How lasting are its characteristics and peculiarities! 
The Pyramids are slowly crumbling away; the Few lives on. 
The Star of David may be removed from the Nuremberg 
Synagogue amidst Nazi plaudits in August 1938 but the 
significance of the Jewish Shema—*“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is one ”—with its positive and negative 
implications is still living. Is there not a sort of mystery in 
it that, out of 4,875 verses of the Pentateuch, the battle cry, 
the martyr cry of the Jewish people for more than twenty-five 
centuries should have been found in one verse—Deut. vi. 4? 
The Jews had a mission in the past for “‘ unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 2) and despite man’s 
will and man’s way and man’s day, they are destined to play 
a glorious réle in the future. “I will make them to be a praise 
and a renown in every land where they have been put to shame ”, 
says the prophet (Zeph. ili. 19) and Zechariah (viii. 23) records 
the divine decree, “‘ In those days it shall come to pass that ten 
men shall take hold out of all languages of the nations, even 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, ‘ We 
will go with you: for we have heard that God is with you ’.” 
Every Jew is a living testimony to the reality of the judgment 
of God; but though judicially blinded till God’s higher purposes 
of blessing are worked out, his halcyon days will come. 


II 


And how one race differs from another race! and has a 
life of its own that you cannot communicate. If there is one 
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thing more certain than another it is that God has not made 
the races of the world after one pattern. Races cannot be 
standardized. There is no such thing as mass production 
when it comes to race. Every race has its own angles, its 
peculiarities, its own horizons, its own work in the world; 
no race can be put into the place of another or perform the 
work that another should do. The duration and extent of 
nations, the definite boundaries which they cannot transcend, 
are determined, according to Holy Writ, by God and evolved 
in history. 

“God ... hath made of one . . . all nations of men for to dwell on the face 

of the earth and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation” (Acts. xvii. 26). 
As Augustine said, “‘ History is a poem of the divine intelli- 
gence”. Every race lives its own individual life and works 
out for itself its own salvation. And, be it noted, there is no 
murderer in human history worse than the murderer who tries 
to murder the life of a race. Race is as sacred as Personality. 
For the life of a race is a sacred life that comes direct from 
God and in one case as in the other inalienable rights have 
been conferred. There is really no meaning in citizenship 
either apart from the link with God. To attempt to wipe out 
a race is a crime against God Himself. 

You will permit me to carry my argument a step further. 
There is one thing that follows from this individuality of the 
separate races. No one race ever exactly understands another 
race. The Roman, for example, never understood the Greek; 
the Greek despised the Roman. To the one the ideal of life 
was law and order. The Roman sought to bind the ends of the 
world to the Eternal City, to make all the diverse nations part 
of that one marvellous empire. He imposed upon it a system 
of law which still after twenty centuries governs half mankind. 
But he had little understanding of the ideal of the Greek, of 
what the Greek stood for in the world. To the Greek to “‘ think 
imperially ” was political poison and the history of Greece, to 
quote Mr. Baldwin, “was simply one long failure to create an 
Empire”. 

The Greek ideal of life was individualism; each polis 
was a state in itself, working out to the fullest in its larger or 
lesser sphere the life of the individual. The Greek dreamed not 
of law and empire but of beauty. He regarded beauty as the 
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divinest thing on earth, and to him the worship of beauty was 
the worship of deity. Simonides, one of the greatest Greek 
poets and thinkers, frankly admits that of the four things for 
which he yearned most, beauty came first. 

No, the Greek did not desire to bind the ends of the world 
to Rome by an imperishable system of roads and a perfectly 
organized administration, but to discover the hidden mysteries 
of thought. There was no holy of holies in Greek religion. 
And the Roman did not understand the Greek, while the 
Greek sneered at and exploited the Roman. 

The French and the German! There is infinitely more 
than the Rhine dividing these two peoples. The Irishman and 
the Lowland Scot! How little sympathy, how little under- 
standing! It is impossible to mistake a Welshman for a High- 
lander. You would never confound a Russian peasant with a 
Jap. And your Englishman—is he not notorious for going 
through life indifferent to the special peculiarities and aspira- 
tions of other nations, wrapped up largely in his own prejudices ? 
Does not the relative isolation of New Zealand tend to beget 
an insular outlook, a somewhat insipidly exaggerated conception 
of our place in the sun? 

Half the troubles of the world and more than half its 
wars'—and we may as well accept the Scriptural ruling that 
man being what he is “ till the end wars and desolations are 
determined ”—half the wars of the world, I say, have arisen 
from this cardinal fact: the inability of one race to understand 
another. 

I want to mention now one result that flows from all this. 
When you come to think of it, it is really self-evident—this 
fact, I mean, that the characteristic man of any one race is 
never fully understood save by the race from which he sprung. 
For the typical man is the embodiment of the race peculiarities 
and ideals and these, as we have seen, do not appeal, at any 
rate to the same extent, to any other race. IlIlustrations of this 
are as wide as history itself. Consider the amazing success of 
some of the personalities of the modern world. Was not this 
the secret of the triumph of Kemal Pasha in Turkey, Sha Riza 
Khan in Persia, etc.? 


1 From the year 1496 B.C. to A.D. 1862, a period of 3,358 years, there were only 


228 years of peace. Within the last 300 years there have been 286 wars in Europe. From 
1500 B.C. to A.D. 1860 more than 8,000 (permanent)! peace treaties were dened, the 


average duration two years ! 
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Who, for instance, is the characteristic Englishman ? 
In the realm of thought there is no dispute. It is Shakespeare. 
Do the French understand Shakespeare ? To Voltaire he was 
a barbarian. He was a Goth who knew nothing of the symmetri- 
cal unities to which the Great French masters pinned their 
faith. Shakespeare needs the Teutonic mind to interpret him 
aright. Does the average Englishman appreciate Goethe ? 
The answer is obvious. 

I trust I do not tire you in pursuing this train of thought 
a little further. Even more true is this law on which I have 
laid stress when we leave the republic of letters (which, after 
all, is cosmopolitan) and come to the more insular realm of 
politics. Who is the characteristic Englishman in the sphere 
of action ? Modern historians tend to find the true John Bull 
incarnate in Oliver Cromwell. I do not labour the point. But 
I want you to grant it for a moment. Did the Irish under- 
stand Cromwell? Do the Irish understand Cromwell ? What 
would be the reaction in Eire to-day if someone proposed to 
erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell outside the Senate House 
in Dublin ? Did the Scots understand Cromwell ? If you care to 
read that rather wonderful series of letters that passed between 
the great Ironside and the Presbyterian divines who governed 
the nation, you will be in no doubt about the answer. 

Once, once only in all time has there come One whom all 
men can understand; who is neither Jew nor Gentile, nor 
Roman nor Greek, nor French nor German, neither Englishman 
nor Irishman; but with whom every race—Jew, Gentile, Roman, 
Greek, French, German, Russian, Japanese—feel perfect 
affinity. Once, once only in all time has there come One whom 
no peculiarities cut off; who is not limited to any race or century, 
for whom there is neither language nor speech where His voice 
is not heard. And he speaks of Himself as the Son of Man, 
for the life blood of every nation flows in His veins—“ sin 
apart”. He is the Son of Man, because all that is best and 
truest and loveliest and tenderest in human life in every age 
and clime finds in His glorious Person its perfect summation and 
expression—Son of Man, because East and West, North 
and South, white man, black man and yellow man, those who 
dwell around the Poles, those who wander amid the sands of 
Sahara, all alike feel—and it is true, mark, of no other one 


in the world—that He supplies their perfect Ideal, the crown 
6 
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of their hopes, as Cowper says. He is Son of Man because 
He is the magnetic centre to which every quickened heart is 
drawn, the hope of universal mankind through twenty centuries. 
So you see the force of His words “‘ whom do men say that I, 
this Child of Humanity, this mysterious satisfaction of human 
hope and yearning, this Changeless Ideal of changing humanity, 
whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” 


Ill 


If you reflect on the human link that Christ is among 
men I think you will discover in it what I may be permitted 
to call an argument for His Deity. I will not try to define what 
I mean by human link. You have human links in your own 
lives. Our lives are like links in a chain, At most we seem 
able only to touch a heart or two on either side. And how 
quickly the human links are snapped, and how powerless and 
inoperative they soon become! Those who were at school or 
college together, or undergraduates later on, how far apart in 
thought and sympathies may a lapse of ten years find them! 
School links, college links, university links, these may bind 
but only after a fashion. But Christ is the universal link of 
regenerate man and woman in every age. He is the only really 
abiding link to-day and in this sense He has linked men 
together for twenty centuries. Look round on life! Think 
of the gulfs which separate different classes of men. We go 
through life with labels on our backs, like the bottles in a 
chemist’s shop—political labels, social labels, intellectual labels. 
And how much rejoicing in these labels do we see every day 
of our lives. 

What is it that unites Man? Do politics unite ? Con- 
flicting political ideologies are the curse of our times. Spain 
is running with blood through politics and Europe may soon 
follow suit. There is nothing that divides so speedily as politics; 
and were I to invite you to-night to discuss the relationships 
of Christianity and Socialism, or to debate the compatibility 
of Pacifism with a man’s duty to his country and Christian 
teaching, warring camps might easily appear even in this 
tranquil gathering! 

Wealth does not unite. Wealth more than anything else 
separates class from class and man from man. Wealth has given 
rise to the London West End with its selfish and unlimited 
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wealth and the awful degrading squalor of Bethnal Green and 
Whitechapel. 

Does art unite or literature ? Literature and art have in 
them by their very nature something that is divisive, something 
that makes you what is called academic, that puts you out of 
touch with those who have not the keys to the treasure house 
you have entered. These things isolate intellectually. 

“All literature is profane,” says Vinet. “ Christianity 
has no literature of its own. It must wait till it has a world of 
its own... . All literature, taken as a whole and piously 
judged . . . is outside of the truth; and if you choose to submit 
it to the most formidable of ordeals, it will almost melt away 
in your hands. Be, then, Christian yourselves, since literature 
is not, that is all I can say to you; and be sure that it can be 
instructive, luminous and fertile for no one so much as for the 
Christian. . . . You cannot have a literature made on purpose 
for your convictions.” 

How true it is that there is only one human link that 
binds men everywhere, that has the power to bind men every- 
where, that bridges all gulfs, that stretches over all the centuries 
and knits together all the continents. It is the Son of Man. 
The old boast of the Roman, ‘“‘ Nothing human is alien to me”, 
is true alone of Christ. He is Son of Man because in His heart 
is a width like the width of the ocean and a depth like the height 
of heaven; Son of Man because overlapping all barriers and all 
distinctions, He draws to Himself, links with Himself and | 
with each other everywhere. At His feet we lose consciousness 
of those things which otherwise would separate. With Christ 
there is no race, no time, no century, no class. He is the First-born 
among many brethren. (Rom. viii. 29.) 

There is a passage which deals with this universality of 
the Person of Jesus Christ in Luthardt’s Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity. It seems to me so very beautiful that I reproduce it: 


“What does He imply when He calls Himself the Son of Man? By this 
title He, on the one side, includes himself amongst other men—He is one of our 
race; while, on the other, He thereby exalts Himself above the whole race besides; 
as, in a truly exclusive sense, the Son of Mankind, its genuine offspring, the one 
Man towards whom the whole history of the human race was tending, in whom 
it found its unity, and in whom history finds its turning point as the close of the 
old and the commencement of the new era. His title, Son of Man, implies that 
in Him the whole race is comprised, and that He is the object of its history.” 


1Vinet, Outlines of Philosophy and Literature, 2nd ed., p. 473. 
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There is in the whole demeanour of Jesus Christ the 
characteristic of universality. This is an impression He makes 
upon everyone. There is in the history of every nation a tendency 
to comprise itself in certain individuals of more than usually 
comprehensive mind and character. Every nation reverences 
such heroes of its history who are in a higher sense than others 
the depositaries and organs of the national genius, and in whom 
the nation sees itself, as it were, incorporated. Still these have 
all been but approximations and contributions to a perfect 
representation. And this has been more especially the case 
when a comprehension of the entire nature and mind of the 
human race is concerned. Even such as have been most repre- 
sentative of the human mind, even the most nearly universal- 
geniuses we can think of—how far are they indeed from being 
representatives of mankind! Jesus was such a representative 
man; but He was the only one the world ever beheld. He is 
the true prototype of the human race. In Him were perfected 
and exhibited, not merely individual aspects of human nature, 
but human nature itself, in its primitive truth and purity. 
free from the disturbances and perversions introduced by sin. 
In Him we find the realization of our true nature. It is in this 
character and primitiveness that Jesus Christ is the universal 
archetype. How various soever men may be with respect to 
their nationality and individuality, every one may equally look 
upon Jesus as his prototype. It is true that He was, as to out- 
ward circumstances, both individual and national—He was the 
Son of Mary, and a member of the commonwealth of Israel; 
His external life comprised but a limited circle of situations 
—and yet this definite and special form of His historic manifes- 
tation so thoroughly bears within it the character of universality, 
that He is the supreme, the all embracing, the inexhaustible 
prototype of all men in all ages and under all circumstances. 
In His presence all thought of national peculiarity, distance 
of time, variety of mental cultivation, vanishes. When we see 
Him followed by the Greek, though a founder of none of his 
sects; revered by the Brahmin, though preached unto him by 
men of the fisherman’s caste; worshipped by the red man, 
though belonging to the hated pale race—we cannot but con- 
sider Him as destined to break down all distinction of colour, 
and shape, and countenance, and habits, to form in himself the 
type of unity to which are referable all the sons of Adam. 
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In Him mankind has found its oneness and consequently 
the history of mankind its object. It is He that was to come. 
All history previous to His coming was a prophecy of Him. 
The whole course of external events, and the progress of the 
human mind, were tending towards Him; the result of both 
was to demand without being able to produce Him; hence in 
Him both find their completion. The secret of His power, 
and the pledge of His success, lay in the fact that He is the 
demand and object of the collective development of the whole 
range of man. He is the fulfilment both of Israelite prophecy 
and Gentile prediction; for He is the manifestation of the 
divine counsel for the salvation of men. But He is, moreover, 
the fulfilment of that prophecy which is uttered by our own 
hearts. He it is who is the secret object of our aspirations. 
This is the hidden tie which, unconsciously to ourselves, unites 
us all to Him, and involuntarily attracts us towards Him. 
It is He at whom we are aiming, ‘unknown to ourselves. We 
are all so affected by Him, that without Him our souls 
are without rest; because He is the truth of our being. 
Thus He is the object of us all. 


IV 


Let us go back again and look at our argument in its 
relation to time. How quickly time does its work with most 
of us! How speedily we tend to get out of date and out of 
touch with a new age. I suppose the gulf between old and 
young in some respects was never quite so pronounced as 
to-day. There are few books written thirty years ago—with the 
exception of course of those that deal with the elemental facts 
of human nature—that are not out of date to-day. 

_ The thoughts of one age are not the thoughts of another. 
The knowledge of one generation, brilliant and clear though 
it be, becomes the fog of the next. Some cynical church historians 
like to remind us that the orthodoxy of one generation is apt to 
appear as heresy to the next! This is an overstatement; yet 
those that follow us are how often out of touch, out of sympathy 
with those that have gone before. I am told that every young 
man or woman of any individuality of outlook is a révolté—I 
think it is true within limits. I do not know whether it should 
be so. The living are governed by the dead whether we 
recognize it or not. 
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Nothing in fact is more difficult than to throw yourself 
back into the mental standpoint of men who lived in the past. 
That is why writing history is so difficult. Dante was a universal 
genius, but how hard it is to take up his minor works—his 
De Monarchia, for instance—and not to feel that you are stand- 
ing upon the shores of a world that has perished and that 
between him and you there is little in common. But Jesus! 
No age outgrows His power to understand and be understood. 
No century exhausts the fullness of His meaning. Time never 
withers or stales the infinite variety of His charms. Scripture 
says “‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day and forever”. 
Jesus Christ whose sympathies and affinities and comprehensions 
not merely race but time itself is powerless to limit or impair. 
Time has no effect on Him, for He transcends time. He was 
there before Time. Time began with creation. As Augustine 
wrote ‘‘ non in tempore sed cum tempore finxit Deus mundum ”. 
The time form did not antedate the birth of things but it came 
into existence with them. And Christ made Time. 

I would like to give you an illustration of what I mean 
here. Suppose we received a visit from two figures of the past. 
And suppose our first caller to be an early Christian scholar 
—Jerome. In the Albrecht Durer house in Nirnberg there is 
preserved among other treasures the original copper plate 
(1514) of the famous engraving of St. Jerome in his study. 
It portrays—Charles Mierow describes it for us—‘ the little 
room in Bethlehem that this early Christian father called his 
Paradise. Across the foreground asleep, yet on guard against 
all that might disturb the peace of his sanctuary lie the little 
dog and the lion which—like Androcles—he once befriended. 
The interior of this pleasant retreat, with its heavily beamed 
ceiling, its thick walls, its simple, homely furnishings, its books, 
is suffused by a warm light. We can see the sunshine through 
the bottle glass panes of the mullioned windows, mottling the 
walls and floor, illuminating the entire scene with a subdued 
radiance. 

“And there in the background, seated at a writing desk 
that surmounts a broad table, is the figure of an old man 
absorbed in his task of writing wielding the pen that has, 
given to Christendom its Latin Bible.” His hair is white, 
his brow furrowed with wrinkles, and a dewlap like that of an 


ox, hangs pendulous beneath his chin. Jerome died at Bethlehem 
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on 30th September a.p. 420. In the closing years of his life 
civilization was rapidly being engulfed by the rising tide of 
barbarism. He refers to the Sack of Rome by Alaric in a.p. 410. 
“A dreadful rumour reaches us from out the west. We have 
heard that Rome has been besieged. The city which took the 
whole world has itself been taken.” And he asks “ What is 
life now Rome is no more?” I wonder what Jerome would 
think could he return to-day and survey the glories of the 
new Empire at the Augustan Exhibition. 

Jerome was a giant in the days in which he lived. But 
we would find it uncommonly difficult perhaps to make points 
of contact with him. He was harsh and intolerant. He was 
the sworn foe of marriage. He solemnly tabulates its pros and 
cons (Letter XI). He showed himself a very fiend incarnate 
when cosmetics were in question. No rouged lips and cheeks, 
no necklaces of precious stones, no stylist head dress. As for 
auburn locks, artificially induced, Jerome is inclined to derive 
henna from the same root as Gehenna. He would have had 
you up two or three times in the night for a few mental jerks, 
in the way of getting Scripture passages off by heart. But here 
is my point, when Jerome loses himself in Christ somehow or 
other we are immediately together. 

Suppose that we could receive a second caller to-night— 
that uncrowned Pope, that king of men, the dictator of Europe, 
Bernard of Clairveaux. There is a most informative life of 
St. Bernard by Dr. Morison. Now if Bernard came we should 
find it uncommonly difficult to find any points of union between 
ourselves and him. We stand on another shore and watch the 
tired waves of a different ocean here and there gain some painful 
inch. For us the age of Bernard—and what a glorious age 
‘the age of the Second Crusade was! brimful of life, simply 
pulsating with activity—for us the age of Bernard has passed 
away for ever. There would scarcely be a thing on which you 
would agree. He ate only one meal a day, and that of hard 
peas. He thought the use of pepper and ginger a sin against 
God. Like all medieval saints he had the dubious virtue of 
seldom changing his shirt. The ways to heaven that to him 
seemed the only ways no feet here will ever tread. No man 
could seem so hopelessly out of touch. You would feel that 
he was just like some extinct Ichthyosaurus—a very big fossil 
remnant of a past generation, and nothing more. But wait a 
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little. This repulsive Bernard, so out of touch with you, between 
whose life and yours there seem these centuries of great gulfs - 
fixed, tells us his spiritual experience. He begins to sing of 
the mystical love of Christ. 


VESPERS 


Dulcis Jesu memoria, 
Dans vera cordi gaudia, 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Eius dulcis presentia. 


So gracefully and sweetly reproduced by Edward Caswell. 


Jesus, the very thought of thee, 
With sweetness fills my breast; 

But sweeter far thy face to see, 
And in thy presence rest! 


And we and Bernard are one—one in a mighty sympathy 
binding us together—one in a common bond to a common 
centre; Christianity remember is held by the Centre. Judaism 
was held by the Circumference. But Christianity is held by 
the Centre and the Centre is a Person. Yes, it is Christ that 
has stretched your hands across the centuries and clasped it 


in the hand of Bernard: and it is Christ that makes you feel the 
common bond which no difference of race, of culture, of environ- 
ment, are able to suppress. “ Whom do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am?” The Son of Man, because all down the 
ages, Christ has been the common bond in human life, the 
common link, binding, where known, class to class and man 
to man and race to race. Son of Man, because all through the 
centuries the Sons of men, however divers in other ways, how- 
ever different their dreams and hopes and aspirations, have 
united in this one cry of the heart “‘ We shall be satisfied when 
we awake in Thy likeness ”’. 

Just a little more and I am finished. Look at the matter 
again; not from the standpoint of race this time but of the 
individual. How narrow our lives and influence at the best! 
How small the ripples of our influence on the infinite expanse 
of human activity. We may live alone, we certainly die alone. 
We know that we must pass out beyond the reach of time 
alone. Is it not beautiful that there is One—only One remember 
—for whom the limitations of human lives have no meaning 
and who in the moment of darkness and perplexity takes us 
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by the hand. Twenty centuries have proved the truth of the 
simple hymn: 


What a friend we have in Jesus. 


Let me sum up what I have tried to show you. We have 
seen that “a man called Jesus” has within Himself a power 
that no other man ever had of leaping over race distinctions 
and bridging all the centuries, the power of drawing men of 
infinitely different types, through all the ages, to His feet. 
We have also noticed that however sharply any one race is 
distinguished from another race, however fondly it clings to 
its own ideas and dreams, and has its own heroes, there is no 
race found yet the wide world over that either has not or is not 
capable of putting Christ on the throne of its hopes. 

We have noted also another aspect of the universal in 
the Man Christ Jesus—that for Him time has no power to 
wither His charms or exhaust His meaning. All down the 
centuries with their changing needs He is the changeless ideal 
in which every generation of believers have discovered some 
new glory. We have also noticed—I trust the illustrations have 
made it plainer—that Christ is the universal element, the 
universal link amid the diversities of human lives; that there 
is nothing that binds men together, nothing that can bind 
men together like His influence, that there is no influence so 
completely human as His influence nor so perfectly divine, 
and that there is no class or age He cannot touch. 

““Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” 
Ought we not to join in the Confession of the Apostle—Because 
Thou art Son of Man, therefore Son of God? 

I leave with you the thought of the moral beauty and 
. transcendent greatness of Christianity—untold myriads on earth 
as the Sun rolls on its course [to-morrow] coming under the 
influence of the collective power of this Glorious Person, the 
risen, living Head of His Church and finding in His Incarnation 
and Humiliation and in the intensity of His redeeming love 
that which challenges all the reverence of which renewed minds 
are capable, and subdues the heart in adoration and worship. 


H. R. Minn. 


University of Otago, New Zealand. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD! 


Tuts important and highly significant book by the Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh shows on all its pages a profound knowledge, which, 
however, does not impress those who have watched Professor Baillie’s career with 
admiration, as much as the abundance here of ripe fruit of deep spiritual insight, 
not often found in the works of one of his youthfulness. 

Professor Baillie clearly states, in his preface, that his purpose in undertaking 
his “ most difficult ” task “ has been the irenic one of endeavouring to distinguish 
the true insight within each alternative from that blindness in it which renders it 
insensitive to the insight of the other”. In this case, the laudible and Christian 
effort is to persuade warring competitors, contributing to the subject of this book, 
to appreciate the views of each other towards a total understanding of the subject 
under discussion. ‘The author also indicates quite clearly that he wishes to be judged 
by the contents of this book, and not by previous conclusions in the same field of 
study, and affirms that to himself the present findings are “ a not unnatural develop- 
ment” of former ones. Here, it may be permitted to one, who is not unfamiliar 
with Professor Baillie’s former writings, humbly to assume his own réle of venturing 
to remove, without argument, his “ blindness” in relation to the great and happy 
change here on his former estimates of the value of dogma, of intellectual dominance 
in theology and supremacy of the Biblical source of knowledge of God. It is 
equally clear that the “ findings”’ in this book on Revelation and Inspiration are 
not such as would usually develop from the teaching on these themes prevalent 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, where formerly he adorned a 
Professor’s Chair. 

The book consists of five chapters, headed consecutively: Confrontation with 
God ; Ways of Believing ; Is Our Knowledge of God’s Existence Inferential ? 
The Urgent Presence ; The Other Who is most Near. Each of these chapters is 
subdivided into four sections with informative and helpful titles. 

Professor Baillie in the main thesis of his argument contends that all human 
beings, as known to us, have in some degree at least, “ been confronted with the 
reality of God and disturbed with the challenge of his holy presence.” This divine 
invasion of the soul of every child of man is assumed, in the universality of its aware- 
ness, on the evidence of personal experience, of the Ancients and of St. Paul, and 
of modern Anthropologists. Having assumed this to be the proper area of dogmatic 
assertion, he proceeds to marshal facts out of his vast knowledge and to apply 
them skilfully and impartially, and with fine Christian forbearance to help to 
bring this belief in God to “a consciousness of itself”. It is to this end that the 
whole argument of the book is directed. In his searching discussion of what is 
relevant to his theme in the opinions of Barth and Brunner, Prof. Baillie might have 
given us the clear and important distinction that Barth draws between his own and 
Brunner’s interpretation of “ myth,” and indicate his choice, so as to make clear 
the value he attaches to early Scriptures. Nor should he, when dealing with nature 
and grace, have ignored Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s ideas about “ common” and 

“ particular” grace. In his long discussion with the philosophers, where he has 
every right to speak with authority, the power and impressiveness of his argument 


1 Our By John Baillie, D.Litt.. D.D., $.T.D. Oxford 
University Press, on: Hump y Milford. Price 8s. 6d. 
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come from his practise of philosophising on his knees and not on wings, thus satisfying 
the first requisite in the philosophical study of fallen man according to Chrysostom, 
who said: “ The foundation of our philosophy is humility ”’. 

Perhaps there is nothing more impressive and effective in the whole range of 
this very able book than his delineation of his infantile feelings in response to the 
practised piety in his home at Gairloch, Scotland. The account (given more than 
once) in delicacy and intimacy rises to the height of lyrical beauty, untarnished by 
the unctuous emotionalism of uncontrolled filial devotion. The picture is true to 
the reality of his religious environment, as the reviewer, under the constraint of 
happy memories, testifies. For his religious roots, like Professor Baillie’s, were 
nourished in the warm spiritual atmosphere in a wider area than the home, created 
by the clear, definite and never harsh doctrinal preaching of the author’s father, 
Rev. John Baillie, who was in addition a Biblical metaphysician and psychologist. 
This early influence is still apparent, and strikingly so, in his illustration (p. 77) 
of the part played by the imagination in the awakening of conscience, which is 
a variant of a pulpit illustration with, however, a deeper connotation than imagina- 
tion, viz: “ It is easy for me to imagine that others will die, but difficult to believe 
that I will die myself”. Here “ believe” is more than “ imagine”, and means 
assent with the roots of a faith, that must of necessity come to full fruition in com- 
plete trust, as such theologians as Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Stewart of Cromarty taught. 

The impressions left, by a careful reading of this volume, may vary. But 
most readers will agree that we have here a strong reaction from the dominance 
of the intellect in theology, which has been the chief characteristic of Protestant 
theologies for more than half a century. A clarion call to pay greater heed to the 
condescending reasoning of God in His holy Scriptures, is also sounded. 

Even though Professor Baillie warns us against assuming that there is anything 
mysterious about some of his conceptions, it is difficult to separate these from a 
mystical pietism of the Greek Orthodox type such as Dr. Alexander Whyte used 
to view with admiration, and which Bishop Gore, as is done in this book, after 
having made full concession to critical achievements, rested on a dogmatic basis 
in a manner agreeable to English scholarship. 

By others, and among them we take our place, the book may be taken as a 
clear pointer to true Calvinism (as against caricatures), which has always consisted 
not in a sterile acclaim of orthodoxy but in living piety, which is its necessary 
manifestation. ‘This impression is deepened by the author’s repudiation, in his 
treatment of the activities of grace, of all forms of Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism; 
of Synergism and Molinism. Moreover, in his exposition of Inspiration (p. 235 /.) 
he follows closely, as far as he goes, the clear course of the Reformers between 
mechanical or “ Dictation” view of Roman Catholicism, on the one hand and 
on the other the universality of qualitative sameness of extreme Immanentists. 
-Furthermore, his prolific and reverent use of Scripture, not for embroidery but for 
strong argumentation, is a pleasing reminder of the chief characteristic of the best 
Reformed theology. Finally, he deals gently and mercifully with the “ doubter ”, 
a feature of the evangelicalism of his early youth, and immortalised by the Highland 
poet in the comforting words: “‘ Wherever there is faith, doubt is in hot pursuit.” 
Even so, the distressed believer, notwithstanding Professor Tillich’s pronouncement, 
endorsed by Professor Baillie (p. 73), prefers to believe that he is “ justified ” 
asa “sinner”, and not as a “doubter”. Although we cannot be expected to 
endorse everything written in this deeply reverent book, we agree that few can 
read it without new encouragement and a revived hope. To the reviewer it is a 
reminder and confirmation, in keeping with his own experience, that the laconic 
reply of the then venerable Principal Rainy to an ardent pro-Arminian student, 
is true, viz: “ When you are older you will find that Calvinism is better.” 

D. Mactzan. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LIFE?! 


In his prefatory Note the author tells us that this is not a theological work nor yet 
a book of sermons. It is meant to be a readable “ attempt to put into words the 
relevance of an evangelical faith in the present upheaval”’. If it were necessary to 
find a label for it we might call it Religious Journalism, and this could be justified 
by reference to the Chapter Titles some of which have the character of headlines: 
e.g., Us; The Devil comes back: The Church Somnolent, Groups and Grumbles. 
The style of writing has also a vividness, even a luridness in places, that makes the 
book eminently readable. Anyone not yet fully aware of the grimness of the present 
situation will be stabbed broad awake by the analysis of it in the first three chapters. 
In the next five Mr. Read surveys, competently, critically yet withal tolerantly, 
the various religious tendencies of our time; High-Churchism, Evangelical Groupism; 
Modernism and Oecumenism. Here his own position begins to define itself— 
a whole-hearted acceptance of the authority of Scripture and of the Calvinist inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Finally, in the last three chapters, abandoning all that suggests 
mere journalism, he becomes frankly preacher, yes and theologian, as he writes 
of “ The Living God”, “ The Dying Lord ” and “ The Spirit of Life”. Here is 
the distinctive message of the book, full of conviction and courage. ‘The analytical 
and critical chapters already “ date” as pre-war, but these three bring encourage- 
ment for a time of calamity foreseen, when they were written, as only a possibility. 
We have read them with thankfulness and joy. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
Edinburgh University. 


CHRIST ON TRIAL?® 


Tuts book is a sequel to Dr. Schilder’s book, Christ in His Suffering, and it 
consists of twenty-nine studies based on the various incidents of our Lord’s Passion, 
after Gethsemane onwards to His condemnation to the Cross, studies that appear 
sometimes under quite arresting headings, such as, “‘ Christ before Herod: Israel 
before Esau” (Luke xxiii. 6, 7), and, “ Christ’s Blood Esteemed less than that 
of Abel” (Matt. xxvii. 21-26). 

The same brilliant, piercing mind is at work in this book as in the former 
one. Now, as then, we are continually being arrested by some unexpected flash 
of penetrating exegetical genius. These studies are most evidently the fruit of 
prolonged, profound, independent meditation, and are firmly grounded as well 
in the soundest scholarship. 

The light which they have to throw on Scripture is not confined to the 
passages in the Gospels on which they are more immediately based. Occasionally, 
Dr. Schilder indulges in “ asides”, some of them fairly lengthy, and in these he 
gives us richly suggestive expositions of such Old Testament passages as Daniel 
vii. 13, ff. (p. 140, ff.) and Zechariah vi. 12, 13 (p. 429, ff.). Mention might 
also be made of a remarkable parallel that is drawn between a New Testament 
suicide and an: Old Testament suicide, between the man who betrayed the Son 
of David and Ahithophel, the man who betrayed David himself (p. 249, ff-). 


1 The Spirit of Life. D. H.C. Read. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. 

* Christ on Trial. By K. Schilder, Ph.D. Translated from ihe Dutch by Henry 
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One brief extract may be given, as a specimen of Dr. Schilder’s style. “ God 
never gives a human being a prophecy about his future perdition. Predestination 
is God’s great warfare against fatalism, and the preaching of it is that also. For 
he has also predestined the fact of responsibility. No one is ever told that his 
perdition is absolutely certain, and that he lies under the irrevocable judgment 
of a hardening of heart. Such an announcement, certainly, would dull the pre- 
destined awareness of responsibility. In fact, it would break down predestination. 
Besides, it would do injustice to the majesty of God, calling aloud as it does in 
the Word with a ‘ most earnest cry’, and by means of that cry making everyone 
responsible for what he does and does not do”’ (pp. 105, 106). 

Continually, brilliant flashes of thought dazzle us, although some readers, 
after the blinding lightning flash has come and gone, may sometimes begin to 
wonder whether all that Dr. Schilder has seen in this passage and in that is really 
there. Of course, the real truth may be that these readers are afflicted with a tragic 
lack of spiritual insight: they may be not unlike the lady who said one day to the 
great artist, Turner, that she could never see such colours as he painted into his 
sunsets, and got the answer: “ Don’t you wish you could?” 

Sometimes—although one says so with reluctance and almost with bated 
breath—a tendency towards diffuseness and excessive elaboration of a point may 
be discerned. 

On page 41, line 8, “ Isaiah” should be “ Jeremiah”. Not everyone would 
agree with the statement that Ecclesiastes “‘ was written after the time of Nehemiah 
and Malachi” (p. 58), nor with the statement that “everyone remembers that 
Christ once purged the Temple ” (p. 79). Occasionally, on some points of exegesis, 
doubts may arise. 

The text at the head of Chapter Two (p. 29) should read “ John 18: 19-21. 
On p. 43, line 3, “ 19:19 ” should read “ 29: 19”. On p. 92, line 22, “ Matthew 
26: 61” should read “ Matthew 26: 62”. As there are only 37 verses in the 
13th chapter of Mark, the second footnote on p. 152 calls for emendation. On 
p- 267, line 16, “ Matthew 13: 13” ought to read, “ Matthew 13: 38”. 
On p. 291, line 7, “ I am” ought to read, “ Am I?” On p. 297, line 20, “ 13” 
should be “ 3”. 

But these flaws are, after all, only “ spots in the sun”. This is a great book, 
written by a man who delights to explore the heights and depths of Scripture, 
and who, like the Psalmist, discovers here, there, and everywhere “ great spoil ” 
(Ps. cxix. 162). It is a book which is certain to make all readers of it mightier 
in the Scriptures, and, furthermore, is strongly calculated to deepen their love 
for Him Who loved them and Who gave Himself for them. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


UNDER THIRTY SPEAKS FOR CHRIST? 


It is a pleasure to commend this symposium. The writers, all of whom are under 
the age of thirty, describe in a frank and virile way their experiences of the Christian 
life. The editor states in the preface that “ they have no other object except to 
state the truth about Jesus Christ which countless generations have proved, and 
which they have verified anew amid the stress of modern life”. The writers come 
from different walks of life. A doctor, a curate, an engineer, a schoolmaster, a 
lawyer, a nurse, an artist, a fascist, a musician, and “a pagan” all contribute. 

1 Under Thirty Speaks for Christ. A Book of Avowal by Young Men and Women. 
—Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London, E.C.4.) Price 5s. 
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They testify to the power of the risen Christ in their daily lives: the editor says 
they seek to demonstrate that “in the practical and desperate business of living 
in an age of conflict . . . Christ is utterly reliable as a guide to life and as a Presence 
in life’. 

It is encouraging that a book of this character should have been produced 
by a group of young people, few of whom have had any specialized theological 
training. The book shows the desire of the writers to apply Christianity to every 
department of life. From their own experience of Christ’s saving grace, they 
have realized the necessity for applying the teaching of the New Testament to 
every avenue of life, and the necessity for bringing all things into captivity to 
Christ. This is a sign that they are unconsciously moving towards the Calvinistic 
conception of Christianity as a life system. Calvinism is justly proud of the fact 
that it acknowledges the validity of a Christian state and Christian politics, of a 
Christian society, of a Christian art, and of a Christian science. Without any 
clear perception of the fundamental principles, these writers have virtually done 
this: they have implicitly recognized the sovereignty of God with all its necessary 
implications. 

The finest sections are undoubtedly those in which the contributors record 
their experiences of Christ. ‘These sections have a transparent sincerity and an 
attractive freshness which is most stimulating. ‘Their naiveté and simplicity carries 
conviction. But unfortunately all the contributions are not of this high standard. 
Several of the writers forget that they are only meant to describe the reality of 
the Christian life. Instead, they deal with a large number of controversial sub- 
jects, and make dogmatic pronouncements on many debatable issues. Some of 
the profoundest theological questions are solved in a few sweeping generalizations. 
This is unfortunate, and mars an otherwise creditable production. An architect 
tells us: “‘ Perhaps it is in an intelligent this-worldly communism, which to begin 
with may not be consciously Christian, that we shall find the soil for a new 
revelation of our faith and of God’s will” (p. 131). Again, a youth of nineteen 
solves quite simply the problem of miracles: “‘ Since God organized the laws of 
nature, it is quite logical to assume that He can change them in any particular case 
when He sees fit. Could this not be the explanation of the removal of the boulder 
from the entrance to the tomb, which baffles so many people?” (p. 78). Never- 
the less the book is a pleasing production, and the occasional immature exuberances 
of an adolescent may be forgiven. 


S. Barton Bassace. 
Oak Hill College, London. 


CHRIST OUR FREEDOM! 


Tus publication, by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, is an excellent production. 
It consists of the addresses which were delivered at the Fourth International 
Conference of Evangelical Students, held at Cambridge, in 1939, and so makes 
available to a wider public the message of that notable convention. 

The book takes its title from the general topic of the Conference, and the 
opening Chapter reproduces the address on that subject, by Rev. H. Earnshaw- 
Smith, which was broadcast during the Conference week-end. It is an admirable 
definition of the true freedom, full of evangelical appeal. 


1 Christ Our Freedom. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 39, Bedford Square, London, W.C.t.) 
144 pp. Price 2s. 
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Then follows the scholarly and thought-provoking address given by Rev. 
Professor D. Lamont, of Edinburgh University, on the topic, “ Christ and the 
World of Thought.” “Tn all ultimate thinking about the universe or anything 
which it contains, “declares Dr. Lamont—and this quotation gives the key-note 
of his address, “ about ourselves, and the meaning, purpose and destiny of our 
lives, we must begin with God. . . . Jesus said, ‘ Seek ye first God’s Kingdom 
and righteousness.’ When God is put first, all else fits into its proper place.” 

The next four Chapters are based on 1 Corinthians i. 30, “ But of Him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, Who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption ”. ”. Professor E. Sebestyen, of Budapest, dis- 
cusses “ Christ our Wisdom,” signifying his agreement with Calvin’s view that 
“true wisdom is hidden from man until he believes”. Professor O. Hallesby, 
of Oslo, deals with, “ Christ our Righteousness,” and gives a fine exposition of 
the doctrine of the substitution of Him “ Who knew no sin,” for us, who knew 
no righteousness, to the end that we might be made “ the righteousness of God 
in Him”. “ Christ our Sanctification,” is the title of the address contributed by 
Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, of London. Dr. Lloyd-Jones emphasizes that the New 
Testament “ never confines the death on the cross merely to forgiveness”, and 
opposes the view that sanctification is a kind of optional addendum to the Christian 
life. “ Sanctification is not some isolated, separate, special experience,” he writes. 
“It is integral to the Christian life, and without it one is not a Christian at all.” 
In the chapter on “ Christ our Redemption”, by Rev. Nils Dahlberg, of Stock- 
holm, the far-reaching implications of redemption by the blood of Christ are 
admirably set forth. It is a redemption, in virtue of which, “ we shall be able 
to devote ourselves entirely to God.” 

In the next three Chapters, America, Holland and Finland speak in turn; 
America, through Professor C. Bouma, of Grand Rapids, who discusses in frank 
and manly way “ Changing Morals and the Unchanging Christ’; Holland, 
through Professor F. W. Grosheide, who treats in challenging fashion of “ ‘The 
Christian and the Orders of Society”: and Finland, through Rev. U. Muroma 
who, in devout and persuasive style, speaks of “‘ The Liberty of the Christian Man ”’. 

Chapter ro is a joint production, wherein three professional men, Rektor 
H. Hoeg, of Oslo; Professor F. Kiss, of Budapest; and Mr. J. H. Parker, of 
London—Headmaster, Professor of Anatomy, and Electrical Engineer respectively 
—have several interesting and weighty things to say on “ Christian Service and 
Professional Life ”’. 

The book ends on notes of appeal and challenge, sounded by Rev. L. Schubeler, 
of Oslo, on “ The All-Embracing Claims of Christ ’’; and by Rev. W. H. Aldis, 
of London, on “ The Challenge of the Open Gates ”’. 

While associating himself with the members of the Organizing Committees 
af the Conference in their prefatory statement that “ neither collectively, nor as 
individuals, must they be considered as necessarily identifying themselves with 
every detail of thought or mode of expression on the part of any given speaker ”’, 
the reviewer heartily commends the book to the reading public. After reading 
it, he can readily appreciate that—to quote from Professor D. M. Blair’s Intro- 
duction—“ it was a deeply moving experience to see all barriers of sect and 
ideology, of nationality, race and language, obliterated by a transcending unity 
in Jesus Christ ”. 


G. N. M. Cottins. 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Booxs.—Ieaves from a City Pastor’s Diary. Edited by Rev. W. Mackintosh 
Mackay (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, London. Price 2s. 6d. net). 
We have in this volume a son’s memorial to his father, who was in his day an earnest - 
Evangelist and a diligent pastor. His Diary gives authentic impression of the impact 
of the current of his age on one who took an active part in the 1850 revival. Gipsy 
Hawkins, by Rev. Angus McMillan, M.A. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
London. Price 2s. 6¢. net). The busy Baptist Minister, in Leith, has written a 
fascinating account of how God can mould strange material to declare with power 
the Gospel of His grace. Where is Thy God ? by Rev. E. D. Jarvis, M.A., Wellington 
Church, Glasgow (John Smith & Son, Glasgow, Ltd. Price Sixpence). ‘This 
sermon answers an old question with the comforting assurance that God is on 
His Throne, on His Cross and in His Temple, ready to answer the prayer and in 
His love to succour the distressed of our time. God and Man; The Miracles of 
Christ ; Christianity and Conscientious Objectors, by Frederick Kirsopp (Thynne 
& Co., Ltd., Whitefriars Street, London. Price 2d. each). These three booklets 
show an intelligent grasp of the subjects discussed. The Whole Armour of God, 
by Dr. A. Hughes (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Price $1.00). The author sees deeply into Scripture and shows his ability to apply 
his discoveries with effect to the sad circumstances of our times. Jn the Way of 
His Steps, by Arthur Price (Thynne & Co., Ltd. Price 3s. 6¢.). This claims to 
be a “ treatise” to “elucidate the case for believers’ baptism and all it implies 
spiritually and experimentally ’’. The author is earnest and sincere. Spiritualism 
by Pastor Henry J. Triezenberg (Zondervan. Price 25c.). This is a well-informed 
and fully authenticated exposure of the claims of Spiritualism. Ca/vinism, by 
Professor H. Henry Meeter, Th.D., Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Zondervan. Price $2.00). This is a clear and full interpretation of Calvinism in 
its basic ideas, and admirably serves to meet the growing demand for a survey of 
the Calvinistic system. Dutchmen’s Views on some Christianity Question, with a 
foreword by Dr. H. Colijn. Edited by the Calvinistic Students Movement in 
Holland. (Printed by J. H. Kok, Kampen, Holland.) The words of the ex-Prime 
Minister of Holland add dignity and authority to the able Biblical discussions in 
this booklet on “‘ The Holy Scriptures or God’s Word” (by Dr. Greidanus), 
“The Church” (by Rev. J. H. Feenstra) and “ Calvin, and the work of the 
ministry in the Netherlands ” (by Rev. P. K. Keizer). 

Periopicats.—“ Bibliotheca Sacra’ (Dallas, Texas). “Union Seminary 
Review ” (Richmond Va.). “ Crozier Quarterly ” (Chester, Penna.). “ Religious 
_ Digest ” (Michigan). “The Moslem World ”’ (Harrisburg, Pa.). “ The Church- 

man” (London.) “The Congregational Quarterly” (London). “ Gereformeerd 
Theologisch Tydschrift” (Holland). “ Bulletin de la Société d’ L’ Histoire 
du Protestantisme Frangais ”’ (Paris). 


